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Welcome to Issue 16. 
Beginning with a rare UK interview with 
one of improv’s most distinctive guitarists, 


Hans Reichel. A history /assessment of © 


the still underrated Gentle Giant: 


quintessential 70s British progressive rock 


remembered. Chris Burn and Martin Archer 
offer personal reflections on approaches 
to improvisation v.composition and 
playing-playing v technology-playing, etc. 
At last, an examination of Frank Zappa’s 
orchestral work — the chunk of FZ’s output 
that usually gets overlooked. On the 
video-side, a return to the early masters, 
when the horror /supernatural film meant 
more than misogyny and cheap shocks. 

Plus the usual round-up of key new releases. 
Finally, a public thank you to those who've 
helped with the distribution of Rubberneck. 
If you.can help this issue get to the places 


that matter near you, please write to the 


above address for a bundle of leaflets. 
Chris Blackford / July 1994 


This issue is dedicated to the memory of 
Frank Zappa (1940-1993) 
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stonishing though it may seem, I do 
believe’ this is the first time Ger- 
man-born (Hagen, 1949) Hans Reichel 
has been interviewed in a British mu- 
sic magazine. That a guitarist and instrument in- 
ventor as original and distinguished in his field as 
he, has been overlooked for so long, beggars be- 
lief. The only excuse I can muster has something 
to do with the disappointing fact that Hans Reichel 
has seldom visited these shores: in fact, I can’t re- 
member the last time he did. Therefore, the inter- 
view that follows is an attempt to make up some 
of this lost time by providing some much needed 
background information on a unique, innovative 
improvisor. 


Could you describe the important influences in your 
early musical development and how/why you became 
involved in the German improvisation scene in the early 
70s? 


HR I started playing violin at the age of seven 
(self-taught) and then played in the school orches- 
tra for about nine years. At the age of 15 I became 
interested in what they called “beat music” at that 
time, and I couldn’t help trying a guitar. My first 
influences were Donovan, The Beatles, Rolling 
Stones. Later, Frank Zappa, Cream, Jimi Hendrix 
and all the blues people. I was a bass guitarist ina 
quite promising rock band, but we split. For a while 
I fooled around with different rhythm ‘n’ blues con- 
stellations, trying to find a new ‘language’ in rock 
music. There was a great trumpet talent around, a 
huge guy named Georg Baumer, but he died while 
watching Muhammed Ali’s fight against a Chinese 
wrestler on TV. Then for a brief period I had a weird 
duo with a guy who played the Renaissance in- 
strument, the crumhorn. 

I gave up making music for some years while 
being a student of graphic arts and working as a 
typesetter. About 1970 somebody happened to 
leave a quite lousy plywood guitar at my place. I 
took it apart and put it back together again, for 
reasons | don’t remember. I recorded a tape with 
it, using my big toes to operate the pause button 
of the recorder — so it was a kind of collage thing. 
I sent this tape to the jury of the German Jazz Fes- 
tival in Frankfurt. At that time they had a special 
concert for newcomers. They were quite startled, 


and I was announced on TV as “the new Jimi 
Hendrix”. Of course, I wasn’t, but Jost Gebers hap- 
pened to see that stuff ad he suggested to release 
something on FMP. And there was a handful of 
gigs, but not many. 


Some critics talk of a “FMP school” of German impro- 
vising, implying that the musicians who record for this 
label share common approaches to improvisation. As 
somebody who has recorded for FMP for 20 years, would 
you say that there is enough stylistic common ground 
between these musicians to constitute a “FMP school”? 


HR There is not at all a stylistic common ground 
and, as far as | remember, there has never been 
something like this. People used to say that FMP 
stuff is rather hard and wild, but if you look closely 
it’s not true overall. Even improvisation, in which- 
ever shape, was not compulsory. There is a lot of 
composed stuff in the catalogue. If FMP recording 
musicians have something in common, it’s prob- 
ably the (more or less verified) intention to do 
something personal and unheard of. And perhaps 
the understanding that musical adventures are 
more interesting than economic success. It was cer- 
tainly similar on other related labels of that time, 
like Incus, ICP, etc. 


You appear to be rare among improvisors in that you've 
devoted a major part of your career to solo performance. 
In fact, I can’t think of another improvisor, apart from 
Evan Parker, who has made as many solo albums as 
you have. What is the special attraction, the special chal- 
lenges that have made solo improvisation so important 
to you? 


HR I shouldn’t say that playing solo is more im- 
portant to me than playing in groups. At least in 
recent years I’ve mostly done concerts with groups. 
Maybe it happened because my first record was 
done solo, so people thought that I’m a soloist, and 
I was Offered solo gigs, etc. On the other hand, my 
guitar work is or was of a certain subtlety and fra- 
gility that made it virtually disappear in bigger 
groups, especially when there was a drummer in- 
volved. In groups I can’t play my solo style, I have 
to care about presence and so on. Well, it’s true 
that I’ve made quite a few solo albums. Frankly 
speaking, I found them easier to record and edit. 
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Derek Bailey, in his book on improvisation, describes 
what he considers to be the main “danger” in solo im- 
provisation, at least for him, anyway. That is, when in- 
vention and imagination don’t seem to be flowing in a 
performance, the soloist only has his/her own personal 
vocabulary to resort to, to sustain the continuity and 
impetus. When this happens there's a temptation to play 
old procedures or formulae (or even clichés) that have 
worked well in previous performances. Is this a “dan- 
ger” you've experienced in solo improvising? If so, how 
do you keep your solo playing fresh and inventive? 


HR I know this very well, but I find it less “dan- 
gerous” than Derek does. I don’t improvise so 
much when I play solo, and old patterns or proce- 
dures are not necessarily uninteresting and stale. 
Sometimes I find new things during a solo con- 
cert, and I’m happy. Sometimes I just play the old 
stuff, and I’m not unhappy if it was done well. Why 
should I force myself to be inventive all the time? 


The other format you specialise in is the duo, again an- 
other exposed context for improvising, requiring a good 
deal of understanding between musicians. Are there any 
particular stylistic features you look for when choosing 
duo partners? 


HR To continue the previous matter, | tend to re- 
serve the term ‘improvisation’ for groups with two 
or more players. My favourite format is the trio, 
and quite often I played a duo because | was lack- 
ing an idea for who the third person could be. Ina 
way I find a duo a bit too intimate — it has some- 
thing of a married couple. Of course, I look for cer-’ 
tain features, not so much in terms of style, but 
rather in general — big ears, the ability to act and 
react rapidly (I don’t mean playing fast), sense of 
taste, sense of humour, personality, good manners 
when holding the liquor, and so on. I know it’s too 
much I’m asking for. 


As well as a musician, you're also known for being an 
instrument inventor and builder, of guitars especially. 
Perhaps you could explain how your instrument invent- 
ing/building relates to your musical practice. For ex- 
ample, do you design an instrument with specific 
musical aims in mind, with a sense of knowing what 
sort of sounds you want to get from the instrument and 
how it will develop your personal style; or do you start 
from a more open-ended position, from just the sheer 
enjoyment of inventing and building a new instrument? 


HR | think it’s a mixture — both open-ended and 
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“knowing”. When I started to make guitars it was 
certainly a more vague and open matter than later. 
You have to deal with your experience, which is 
something of an obstacle sometimes. It’s a fact that 
building instruments influenced my musical prac- 
tice a lot, as well as the other way round. One could 
almost say it was one coherent story, and it still is. 
But I don’t make guitars continuously as it is occa- 
sionally assumed. Sometimes I think about a new 
instrument for years before working onit. Usually 
the main problem is to achieve the new qualities 
properly without losing too many of those inher- 
ent in the previous instrument. As a travelling 
musician you've got to think about transportation, 
too. So you are searching for the ‘perfect’ instru- 
ment that offers all the desired features at the same 
time. But this is hopeless, it’s always a compro- 
mise. 


But I don’t make guitars 
continuously as it is occasionally 
assumed. Sometimes I think about 
a new instrument for years before 
working on it. 


Once in a while I work on little accessories like 
a specially designed capo that just touches the 
strings instead of pressing them, or a specially 
shaped stick being ‘knitted’ into the strings. Over 
the years I have invented at least three different 
kinds of tremolo systems, and I kept on trying to 
introduce the rocking chair principle to the worl 
of the slide guitar, with miscellaneous success. | 
thought about module construction a lot, but there 
are limits, especially when you want that damned 
guitar to be good-looking, and so on. Fun, frustra- 
tion, fun again... 


If we can turn to the album Shanghaied On Tor Road 
which features your most idiosyncratic invention, the 
daxophone. What I find fascinating about this album is 
how overtly melodic and rhythmic it is. I mean, here 
you have these extraordinary sounds, some like animals, 
others like human voices, but they are often beautifully 
multitracked into waltzes and song-like structures. 
There's also a lot of humour in the music. Wiy did you 
choose the style of an Operetta to showcase the 
daxophone? 


HR The daxophone appeared on some previous 
records of mine, too, but ina less conspicuous way. 
Just as a side dish. On Shanghaied On Tor Road it 
comes as an emancipated instrument, and | 
thought that this story deserved a special make- 
up and a special name. A bit misleading though, if 
you refer to the classical meaning. It’s just aname, 
half-serious. 


Finally, I’d like to return to some more general points 
about improvised music, and throw out a number of 
related questions. In Britain, since the mid-60s, the sta- 
tus of improvised music has probably remained the same. 
Even within the so-called ‘avant-garde’ arts, improvised 
music is marginalised and hardly anybody knows it 
exists. When it is mentioned on national radio (it has 
hardly ever been mentioned on British TV) it is usually 
discussed as though it is something new and strange — 
from these programmes you'd never guess it had been 
around for about 30 years. What's the position in Ger- 
many? Is improvised music given time on national TV 
and radio? Is it taken seriously as an art-form with its 
own tradition and specialist musicians that require 
proper funding? Has the status of improvised music in 
Germany improved since the early 70s when you first 
became involved? 


HR To start with your last question, it has im- 
proved since the early 70s, but modestly. Mean- 
while there is a whole bunch of festivals in Central 
Europe, not only in Germany, which incorporate 
improvised music, more or less. There are ‘regu- 
lar’ places like clubs, cultural centres, galleries, 
private initiatives. There is something like a ‘scene’ 
of people who know and appreciate it — things 
could be much worse. Many of the places are 
funded directly or indirectly, of course not only in 
favour of improvised music, but in general. So we 
get a tiny bit of the cake, at least. 

As for radio and TV, we have a federal system 
here, so it may happen that improvised music is 
on the air on the Kéln radio station, but not in 
Miinchen. It just depends if the guy who runs the 
jazz office thinks it’s jazz or not. Fairly frequently 
it’s on special late evening programmes, hardly 
ever on TV though. It is, and will remain a deli ght 
of a small minority. But this minority gets staffed 
with younger people when you look at both audi- 
ence and musicians everywhere. That's a reason: 
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to be optimistic, especially under the aspect that 
the pop music industry and the technologies of 
canned, pre-shaped entertainment have gained 
power enormously. Compared to this, improvised 
music is a very basic kind of fun — unpredictable, 
unrepeatable, anarchist and, with all its contradic- 
tions, alive. 

As for the UK; it’s not a secret that the situation 
has been extremely unfavourable for a long time, 
compared to some other European countries. I’ve 
heard a lot of presumptions about why that is so. 
Fact is that British musicians have contributed to 
all kinds of music a lot, and have always been in 
the vanguard, especially when it comes to impro- 
vised music. I just can’t imagine that there is no 
chance (at least theoretically) to reach an equally 
sophisticated audience. Of course, I haven’t played 
much in England, but when I have there was a great 
crowd, and a lot of interest and sympathy. I don’t 
know what’s wrong... R 


HR on CD 


ne of the most satisfying features of Hans 
() Reichel’s work is its controlled and deftly 

structured eclecticism. In developing an 
original approach to the guitar, he has also created 
a distinctive soundworld through improvisation 
which has never abandoned melody and still re- 
fers to idioms such as blues, rock and even orien- 
tal musics. However, these and other idioms have 
been so completely absorbed over the years, that 
Reichel is now able to introduce and transform 
them inside improvisation with increasing delicacy, 
so that the listener is hardly aware of their pres- 
ence. Usually they appear fleetingly like an en- 
chanting fragrance that is inhaled suddenly and 
unexpectedly before melting into the air. 

The Death Of The Rare Bird Ymir was first 
released by FMP in 1979 and is currently the earli- 
est HR material available on CD. Here it is reis- 
sued with another FMP solo album, Bonobo 
Beach, which dates from 1981. An acoustic “full 
fret” guitar, a “de-fretted” Spanish guitar and an 
electric “picked on the wrong side of the bridge” 
are the featured instruments. The title-track of Rare 
Bird is a rare 20-minute improvisation divided into 
several sections, some lyrical, others textural; 
sounds like objects being dragged over the strings, 


bold sitar-like resonating chords, thumb tapping 
and a musical toy are among the more outlandish 
directions. The shorter tracks have a melodic, 
bluesy feel, setting their moody, laid-back themes 
against rapid, rhythmic picking. Bonobo Beach 
features more of Reichel’s chiming, pointillistic 


_ touches that have become a familiar ingredient on 


recent albums. The exquisite ‘Could Be Nice’, 
played on the aforementioned electric guitar, is one 
of my favourite Reichel pieces; opening with the 
most fragile oriental-like tones, it swells out into a 
delicate balance between filigree and understated 
rock progressions. The sound of bowed (?) cigar 
box on track 10 foreshadows the invention of the 
daxophone. A top value two-in-one release. (FMP 
CD 54, 1993) 

Another two-in-one release, The Dawn Of 
Dachsman...Plus consists of reissued solo mate- 
rial from 1987 and previously unreleased solo re- 
cordings from the same year which make up the 
Plus part of the release. The ‘new’ material is a col- 
lection of alternative versions of the Dachsman 
pieces — not remixes (perish the thought!) but 
improvised re-workings of themes and moods es- 
tablished in the original pieces. The electric guitar 
playing further develops the subtleties and intri- 
cate timbres hinted at on Bonobo Beach. The re- 
flective ‘Thinking’, the slurred nuances of 
‘Forgotten’ and a third version of ‘Could Be Nice’ 
stand out. Of course, Dachsman also saw the de- 
but of that peculiar Reichel-designed idiophone, 
the daxophone (first called the dachsophone in def- 
erence to the badger’s impressive sonic range; dachs 
is German for badger). These early expressions 
haven’t quite the remarkable vocalic qualities of 
later pieces, but introduce this instrument's strange 
bestial tendencies with much vigour. (FMP CD 60, 
1994) 

Hans Reichel’s solo albums seem to get better 
and better. Coco Bolo Nights (recorded 1988) is, 
to this writer’s ears, the most stylistically integrated 
of his solo guitar outings to date. The wealth of 
techniques is astonishing: giving rise to the won- 
derfully watery orientalism of ‘The Frogs of Miwa- 
Cho (I)’ and the metallic, gamelan-style rhythms 
of ‘Little Stick, Western Bullship’. These two pieces 
are performed on the aforementioned, versatile 
pick-behind-the-bridge electric guitar, as is ‘Ox Of 
Inner Depth’, a particularly fine example of 
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Reichelian serenity. His use of space and ellipsis to 
create pieces which hang like mobiles by the 
slenderest of thematic threads, twisting and chim- 
ing with a delightful unpredictability, is outstand- 
ing. While comparisons with this sort of distinctive 
innovation are virtually impossible to draw, an al- 
bum like Bill Frisell’s In Line (ECM 1241, 1983) 
does share a similar concern for economy and inti- 
macy of expression. (FMP CD 10, 1989) 

Stop Complaining/Sundown — Hans Reichel 
Duets With Fred Frith And Kazuhisa Uchihashi. 
Since their contact in the early 70s, Frith and Reichel 
have played together on numerous occasions and 
‘Stop Complaining’ is evidence of their impressive 
rapport, recorded at the Berlin Workshop Freie Musik 
1990. The 36-minute improvised set comes in nine 
sections, opening with Frith’s jagged guitar against 
a snorting, yelping daxophone. ‘II’ works off a sud- 
den Frith-instigated rockabilly pattern which is 
later echoed in some strong-arm riffing by Reichel. 
By ‘VI’ they’ve moved into a less frenetic, atmos- 
pheric phase, while the concluding ‘IX’ builds to 
an apex of jarring noise before subsiding under the 
gentle influence of Frith’s held notes. A simplistic 
outline, of course, for what is an ever-eventful dia- 
logue between two masters of the modern guitar. 

Kazuhisa Uchihashi (electric guitar) from 
Osaka, Japan, describes his musical roots as “Pop 
‘n’ Roll” — he’s also been improvising since 1983. 
‘Sundown’ (recorded in Japan, 1991) plays for 35 
minutes, is the first time this duo performed, and 
features some moody textural playing which leads 
to the first of many rock-derived eruptions. In fact, 
Uchihashi’s rock firepower brings out the barbed 
side of Reichel’s playing. There’s not quite the 


polish/agility in the flow of ideas found on ‘Stop 
Complaining’, but as a document of two explorers 
still in the process of sounding each other out, 
there’s much to engage the attention. (FMP CD 36, 
1991) 

The opening rock workout of ‘I’m So Genki’ on 
Show-Down also has echoes of ‘Sundown’. But 
Reichel’s partner for this collection of duets (re- 
corded in Zurich and Tokyo, 1990) is Swiss guitar- 
ist Wadi Gysi who comes to improv via folk, rock, 
punk and jazz eclecticism. Reichel’s penchant for 
intricacy flourishes alongside Gysi’s broader 
brushstrokes. The two versions of ‘I Wanna Hug’n 
Hurt Ya’ feature some delicate interplay inside an 
overarching, cathedral-like ambience; ‘Show- 
Down’ unsheathes several dangerous blues licks, 
but just about holds back from an all-out assault: 
“You're Snoring’ is a superbly inventive exchange 
between guitar and feverish daxophone which, like 
this album, is not to be missed. (Intakt CD 023,1993) 

Little on the earlier albums was an adequate 
preparation for the sophisticated treatment the 
daxophone would finally enjoy on Shanghaied On 
Tor Road, recorded in 1992. Also, the matter of 
Hans Reichel’s adroit use of multitracking on this 
album — a well guarded secret for too long. Al- 
though HR says the subtitle’s reference to Oper- 
etta shouldn’t be taken too seriously in the classical 
sense, Shanghaied does adhere to the general prin- 
ciples of this form in its predilection for musical 
comedy (parody in particular) and waltz time. 
Reichel goes way beyond the early bestial grunts 
and groans, liberating a phenomenal range of 
‘voices’ with the panache and harmonic detail of a 
barbershop quartet — albeit an incredibly bizarre 
one. The daxophone also makes a remarkable ‘im- 
personation’ of a muted trumpet, a saxophone, 
even a guitar. How does this man do it — and all 
with a lump of wood and a bow! Nothing will 
have prepared you for this unique album. Go get 
it, and be amazed by one of the strangest instru- 
ments known to mankind and in the hands of its 
greatest exponent. (FMP CD 46, 1992) R 
Chris Blackford 
Also: Angel Carver (w Tom Cora) FMP CD 15 
FMP distributed by Cadillac — 071 278 7391 
Intakt distributed by These — 071 622 8834 
Images courtesy of Uli Armbruster, Hans Reichel, Georg 
Schreiber and FMP. 
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A History of Gentle Giant 


Alan Kinsman 


entle Giant never quite fitted into the 
accepted musical categories of the 
70s. Those familiar with almost any 
of the band’s 11 studio albums will 
understand why, and although their music gradu- 
ally lost its more uncompromising aspects as their 
career progressed, they remained outsiders from 
beginning to end. True, they gained a degree of 
critical acclaim, and throughout enjoyed the ado- 
ration of a fanatical cult following, but commer- 
cial success consistently eluded them here in the 
UK where their image as unfathomable musical 
intellectuals proved impossible to shake off. 


Frilly shirts and Kites 


The band’s roots were unusual to say the least. 
During the late 60s, brothers Derek, Ray and Phil 
Shulman had comprised one half of Simon Dupree 
and The Big Sound, a group which moved from R 
‘n’ Bbeginnings — early incarnations were known 
as The Howlin’ Wolves and The Roadrunners — 
to the cabaret circuit, via frilly shirts and one big 
hit single, ‘Kites’, late in 1967. The Shulmans were 
all accomplished musicians from an early age, and 
even before Ray had left school, had established 
an excellent reputation in and around their native 


Portsmouth. Understandably, they quickly tired of 
the cabaret scene, and late in 1969 they left Simon 
Dupree for pastures new. 

During that winter the Shulmans recruited 
three new musicians to help them realise their frus- 
trated ambitions. No one could have foreseen the 
astonishing transformation that took place, nor the 
unlikely musical backgrounds of their new col- 
leagues. 

First to join was keyboardist Kerry Minnear, a 
Royal College of Music graduate with a degree in 
composition. He had been introduced to the 
Shulmans by a mutual friend and proved to be the 
ideal collaborator, bringing with him not only his 
detailed knowledge of classical and choral arrange- 
ments, but also his considerable multi-instrumen- 
tal talents. Gary Green, a blues and jazz influenced 
guitarist whose previous experience had been con- 
fined to a handful of semi-pro gigs, came via a 
Melody Maker advertisement. Of over 40 hopefuls, 
he was the only one to tune up before auditioning, 
and was both willing and able to play what was 
asked of him. Drummer Martin Smith, formerly 
of The Mojos, completed the initial line-up and the 
embryonic group retired to a cottage near South- 
ampton to develop their ideas. 

They emerged six months later, the metamor- 
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phosis complete, and now calling themselves Gen- 
tle Giant, a name chosen to reflect the extremes of 
their distinctive sound: Gentle representing the 
lighter, Giant the heavier. Their new material be- 
trayed nothing of what had gone before, being a 
daring blend of hard rock, jazz and classical com- 
position, and it served notice that Giant were not 
about to conform to any preconceptions of what 
rock music should entail. Despite their uncompro- 
mising stance they caught the ear of manager Gerry 
Bron who quickly placed them on his books and 
secured them a recording contract with the fledg- 
ling Vertigo label. Against Bron’s advice, and with 
a disregard for prevailing convention which was 
to characterise much of their work over the ensu- 
ing decade, they elected to play only a small 
number of gigs before recording their first album. 
Titled simply Gentle Giant, it reached the shops 
in November 1970. 


High expectations 


It was a polished debut containing six self- 
penned numbers which provided an insight into 
the idiosyncratic world of Gentle Giant, plus a 
somewhat disrespectful rendition of the National 
Anthem. The opener, ‘Giant’, emphasised their self- 
belief and their determination that henceforth 
things would be done their way. The lyrics spoke 
of “high expectation” and of “emerging success- 
ful, defiant”. This self-confidence — arrogance, 
almost — proved to be a mixed blessing, being both 
the driving force behind a series of startlingly origi- 
nal albums and the characteristic for which they 
were most often vilified throughout their time to- 
gether. 

Elsewhere, this impressive release showed their 
undoubted ability and versatility, ranging from the 
heavy rock of ‘Giant’ and ‘Why Not?’ to the pre- 
cise classical string arrangements of ‘Isn’t It Quiet 
And Cold?’. Perhaps most striking were the tightly 
woven vocal harmonies, here employed sparingly, 
but later to become a hallmark of Giant’s work. 
Despite critical approval the album did not sell par- 
ticularly well. The band pressed on regardless, es- 
tablishing a loyal following through live work and 
steadily developing their unique brand of instru- 
mental interplay. Their live sets rapidly became a 
sort of rock juggling act with each band member 


playing several instruments in the course of ashow 
— and sometimes in the course of a single number. 

The increasing complexity of their work was 
apparent on their second album, Acquiring The 
Taste, released in August 1971. The sleeve note, 
written by the band, said it all: “It is our goal to 
expand the frontiers of contemporary popular 
music at the risk of being very unpopular. We have 
recorded each composition with the one thought 
— that it should be unique, adventurous and fas- 
cinating.” 


This self-confidence, arrogance 
almost, proved to be a mixed 
blessing, being both the 
driving force behind a series of 
startlingly original albums and 
the characteristic for which they 
were most often vilified 
throughout their time together. 


The album was a fair reflection of the band’s 
stated aims. On eight consistently challenging 
tracks the group played between them no less than 
31 different instruments. The music had it all — 
searing guitar solos, Ray Shulman’s superb violin 
playing, brooding instrumental passages, sections 
of fragile delicacy, and an increased use of the com- 
plex vocal arrangements glimpsed on the first al- 
bum. Once more the critics approved but the public 
failed to vote with their cash; perhaps the band’s 
single-mindedness was working against them. Ray 
Shulman later admitted: “That sleeve note 
shouldn't have been there. It was a bit pompous 
for the sake of it.” Possibly so, but as a statement 
of intent it was totally honest and bravely adhered 
to. 

Martin Smith was replaced by Malcolm 
Mortimore before the recording of Giant’s third 
offering, a concept album about three schoolfriends 
meeting again some years later to discuss their 
lives. Three Friends was less complicated than its 
predecessor, although Mortimore was similar in 
Style to Smith, and the overall sound was little 
changed. After its release in July 1972, Giant em- 
barked on a European tour supporting Jethro Tull, 
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an outing which established a firm continental fol- 
lowing for the band, especially in Germany and 
Italy, which they maintained until the end. 

Sadly, Malcolm Mortimore was to play no fur- 
ther part in the Gentle Giant story, being badly in- 
jured ina motorcycle accident on the eve of a British 
tour to promote Three Friends. His short-notice 
replacement for the tour, John Weathers, proved 
to be the drummer Giant had always needed. Fresh 
from a stint with Joe Cocker’s Grease Band, Weath- 
ers brought a harder edge to Gentle Giant’s music. 
Although perfectly at home with the more intri- 
cate side of Giant’s repertoire, it was what Derek 
Shulman later de- 
scribed as his “solid 
offbeat” which pro- 
vided the additional 
punch. 

The revised line- 
up was soon back in 
the studio recording 
the follow-up al- 
bum, Octopus, re- 
leased early in 1973. 
Clothed in a memo- 
rable Roger Dean 
sleeve, this was 
their most sophisti- 
cated effort to date, 
and finally brought 
the success which 
had so far eluded 
them. For the first 
time public and 
critic were in ac- 
cord, and Octopus 
was deservedly 
hailed as a great achievement. Much of the album’s 
material was written by Kerry Minnear, whose in- 
fluence on Gentle Giant’s sound had steadily in- 
creased. It demonstrated both his skill in 
composition, notably on the vocal fretwork of 
‘Knots’, and his knowledge of medieval music, im- 
mediately apparent on ‘Raconteur, Troubadour’ 
and in numerous touches elsewhere. 

Following its release, the band undertook an 
extensive UK tour after which they made their first 
trip to America. Perhaps surprisingly, given their 
quintessential Englishness, Giant were very well 


The Power and The Glory 
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received in the US and built a significant follow- 
ing within a short period. Later in their career the 
band would continue to find the support in 
America which had evaporated elsewhere. 

The pressures of this exhausting schedule re- 
sulted in Phil Shulman leaving the group, the part- 
ing not altogether amicable. It was decided not to 
replace him, and the remaining five-piece (Derek 
and Ray Shulman, Kerry Minnear, Gary Green and 
John Weathers) endured until the final split in 1980. 

Recorded in the wake of Phil’s awkward de- 
parture and during a period the band recall as hav- 
ing “a weird atmosphere” and “really bad vibes”, 
their next album, In 
A Glass House, was 
their first for a new 
label, WWA. It cer- 
tainly had a bleak, 
edgy feel to it, but 
was nevertheless an 
arresting set, and 
provided a number 
of live favourites 
played for some 
years afterwards. 
Outstanding are 
‘The Runaway’, ‘Ex- 
perience’ and the ti- 
tle-track, but their 
US label, Columbia, 
didn’t consider it 
commercial enough 
for Stateside release. 
This was a body 
blow in the light of 
their recent Ameri- 
can success and con- 
tinued low-key domestic response. The setback 
proved only temporary — In A Glass House 
notched up sales of over 150,000 purely on import, 
and suddenly there was no question of the follow- 
up being denied an American release. 

Appearing in October 1974, The Power And 
The Glory was Giant's second concept piece, this 
time concerning the murky world of politics. It was 
a consistent set with an air of assurance and musi- 
cal maturity, and featured two of the band’s most 
haunting songs, ‘Aspirations’ and ‘No God’s A 
Man’, as well as the superb ‘Cogs In Cogs’, an ef- 
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fervescent cocktail of tight instrumentation and 
brilliantly arranged vocal interplay. The fact that 
this album ushered in the most successful period 
of the band’s career is due only in part to the 
strength of the material. It also marked the end of 
their short, and largely unhappy, association with 
WWA and the management problems which had 
characterised the episode, leaving them free to seek 
a new deal and to assume more control over their 
affairs. 


Artistic freedom 


Early in 1975, Gentle Giant signed to Chrysalis 
where they would remain until disbanding five 
years later. If The Power And The Glory had been 
influenced by the behind-the-scenes wrangling at 
WWA, their first album for their new label, the 
appropriately titled Free Hand, was an unashamed 
musical celebration of having gained their com- 
mercial and artistic freedom. Another fine collec- 
tion, Free Hand was to become their most 
successful British release, even making an appear- 
ance in the lower reaches of some album charts. 
The new label’s publicity drive, some favourable 
airplay and the attention of one or two rock writ- 
ers (most notably Phil Sutcliffe of Sounds) all 
helped, but in retrospect the success was well de- 
served on its own merits, and it is probably the 
pinnacle of the band’s achievements. It was more 
commercial than previous releases, but still had the 
complexity and polish that their followers had 
come to expect. 


Missed opportunity 


Interview, following just eight months later in 
April 1976, was something of a missed opportu- 
nity. Although several tracks were as good as any- 
thing the band ever recorded, the weak ‘Give It 
Back’ saw Gentle Giant tackle reggae (even if only 
as parody) and fail miserably. The snatches of spo- 
ken material inserted between tracks, intended to 
imply that an interview was taking place and the 
music served as the band’s response to the ques- 
tions posed, were at best irritating, at worst obtru- 
sive. Valuable momentum was lost and the LP sold 
disappointingly. Following its release Giant em- 
barked on what would be their final British tour 


before moving on to Europe, where several shows 
were taped for a proposed live album, and the 
States. 

The live material surfaced in January 1977 ona 
budget-priced double album. Live — Playing The 
Fool was a selection of classic Gentle Giant mate- 
rial presented without overdubs (although a very 
small proportion was re-recorded to eliminate ex- 
traneous electrical noise), and with the minimum 
of production work possible. It was an essentially 
honest and accurate portrayal of a band at the peak 
of their powers, and showcased not only their in- 
strumental and vocal prowess, but also their skill 
at producing on stage the complex arrangements 
perfected in the recording studio. However, this 
was not simply a live ‘greatest hits’ collection — 
many of the numbers were linked by specially 
written instrumental sections, and four songs from 
Octopus were incorporated in a 15-minute med- 
ley which also included an acoustic guitar duet and 


The domestic music scene was in 
upheaval with the rise of punk 
and the new wave, and what 
little recognition the group had. 
gained was cruelly swept 
aside by fashion. 


a recorder quartet. ‘So Sincere’ (from The Power 
And The Glory) was bizarrely transformed into a 
thunderous five-man percussion extravaganza, 
and there is little doubt that Giant’s dedication was 
as evident in their live show as it was in their stu- 
dio recordings. 

The three years from 1974 to 1976 had been a 
vindication of the band’s dogged determination to 
succeed on their own terms, but the next three 
years were to be a grave disappointment. The do- 
mestic music scene was in upheaval with the rise 
of punk and the new wave, and what little recog- 
nition the group had gained was cruelly swept 
aside by fashion. European and American audi- 
ences remained more receptive, so the decision to 
concentrate on these markets was easily under- 
stood, but it led to a dilution of their style and to 
two disappointing albums. 

The Missing Piece, released in August 1977, 
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was a transitional effort. While their earlier style 
Was apparent in some of the material, there was 
an increasingly commercial slant to their output 
and the results were not always convincing. Even 
the better examples, such as “Two Weeks In Spain’ 
and the AOR ballad ‘I’m Turning Around’, excited 
very little response when issued as singles. To pro- 
mote the album Giant made an appearance on the 
BBC2/Radio 1 Sight And Sound In Concert link-up 
in January 1978; this proved to be the last time the 
band graced a British stage. 

Later the same year came Giant For A Day, a 
poor set housed in an appallingly gimmicky sleeve 
which invited the purchaser to cut out and wear a 
Gentle Giant mask and “be a giant for a day”. 
Again the best numbers, another AOR effort called 
‘Thank You’ and the excellent ‘Words From The 
Wise’, were lifted as singles, but neither made the 
slightest impact. Gentle Giant seemed to have lost 
their way; with minimal promotion, and even less 
interest, the album was soonin the UK bargain bins 
and even in America and Europe the spell seemed 
to have been broken. 

The final chapter in the story came almost two 
years later with the release of Civilian in May 1980. 
It was something of a return to form and included 


several high quality rockers, the best 
of which were probably ‘Convenience 
(Clean And Easy)’ and ‘Under- 
ground’. The album’s outstanding 
track was without doubt Kerry 
Minnear’s ‘Inside Out’, an atmos- 
pheric triumph, slow-paced and 
brooding with a rich layer of Giant’s 
trademark vocal magic on top. For all 
its qualities, however, Civilian is a far 
cry from the experimental work of the 
early 70s, and had there been another 
Gentle Giant album, it is difficult to 
see where they might have gone from 
here. 

In the event, though, ten years of 
the pressures of life in Gentle Giant 
proved to be enough for both Kerry 
Minnear and Derek Shulman who de- 
cided to quit, independently but si- 
multaneously, after the completion of 
Civilian. Their decision effectively 
finished the band and the others 
agreed that they had reached the end of along and 
often bumpy road. 

Gentle Giant remained largely ignored by Brit- 
ish rock writers, many of whom, frustrated in their 
attempts to pigeonhole the band, found themselves 
moved instead to disregard or denigrate something 
they couldn’t quite understand. Although at times 
compared to Yes, King Crimson and even Genesis, 
Gentle Giant’s music in reality bore little relation 
to any of these, and not much relation to anyone 
else. Challenging, restless, innovative and unique, 
at least for most of their career, Giant left a legacy 
which makes some of the so-called progressive 
groups look rather staid, and which represents one 
of the more ambitious attempts to broaden the 
scope of ‘popular’ music. R 
Gentle Giant distribution: Terrapin Trucking Co., | 
26 Middle Lane, Crouch End, London N8 8PL. 
Tel/Fax: 081 292 0087 
Ultima Thule also stock Gentle Giant in their shop. 
Tel: 0533 854545 
The Occasional Gentle Giant Newsletter: Pete Gray, 
2 Coniston Close, Stukeley Meadows, Huntingdon, 
Cambridge PE18 6UD, England. | 
Alan Kinsman has written the sleevenotes to the CD 
reissues of GG’s Chrysalis albums 1975 - 1980. 
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ongratulations are very much in order 

to the Berlin based Free Music Produc- 

tion (FMP) for 25 years in the improv 

‘business’! Founded in September 1969 
by Jost Gebers and Peter Brétzmann as a co-op- 
erative concerned to organise concerts and work- 
shops, and as a musicians-run recording label, it 
has become one of the most important and influ- 
ential founts of free jazz and free improvisation in 
Europe. The annual Workshop Freie Musik, its 
major concert event, reached its 26th year, this year. 
The famous FMP record label has become synony- 
mous with the highest achievements in European 
improvisation, consistently showcasing the semi- 
nal work of pioneering musicians such as 
Brétzmann himself, Manfred Schoof, Iréne 
Schweizer, Fred Van Hove, Han Bennink, Alexan- 
der von Schlippenbach, Evan Parker, Louis 
Moholo, Hans Reichel, Paul Lovens, the Globe 
Unity Orchestra and, in the late 1980s, a series of 
collaborations between Cecil Taylor and some of 
the key European improvisors. Long live the spirit 
of no-compromise music-making! Long live FMP! 


NEW RELEASES 


Leo Records is launching a new recording la- 
bel devoted to “unorthodox, ethnic, experimental, 
extreme, alternative, outrageous, unashamedly 
beautiful, weirdly wonderful, and even educa- 
tional” musics. Yes, Leo Records Laboratory or Leo 
Lab, for short, will be putting its worldwide pub- 
licity / promotion/distribution machine behind 
new, young artists as well as the more experienced 


who “will be able to try something new or unu- 
sual”. The first four releases feature a Muscovite 
six-piece called SA ZNA who play partly broken 
instruments and objects; the Cambridge USA jazz- 
improv duo of Pandelis Karayorgis (piano) and 
Mat Maneri (el. violin); another duo between jazz 
singer Gabriele Hasler and pianist /organist John 
Wolf Brennan; and an ECM-style trio comprising 
Akemi Kuniyoshi, Russell Lambert and Paul 
Moss recorded in London, 1993. Leo Records, The 
Cottage, 6 Anerley Hill, London SE19 2AA, England. 

This year also sees the release of two albums 
from the Cambridge UK label Maya Recordings. 
First out will be a London 1993 set from the Evan 
Parker/Barry Guy/Paul Lytton trio, followed by a 
recording made in Vancouver 1994 of Barry Guy 
and the New Orchestra Workshop (NOW). This 
release features two Guy pieces, ‘Witch Gong Game 
II/10’ and ‘Study’. Of NOW With Barry Guy, BG 
says: “We decided to put out the resulting record- 
ing because of the tremendous spirit and playing 
that emanated from this group of Canadian musi- 
cians. They had commitment, energy and amaz- 
ing sensitivity.” Maya Recordings, Bramleys House, 
Shudy Camps, Cambridge CB1 6RA, England. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Variant, the excellent eclectic arts quarterly 
from Scotland has been suspended indefinitely. 
The letter I received from Andrew Nairne, Visual 
Arts Director for the Scottish Arts Council (SAC), 
in reply to my protestations, explained that in or- 
der for Variant to meet its four issues per year 
quota “a substantial increase in its grant” would 
have to be made. “After much discussion and con- 
sideration of the magazine’s value, the Commit- 
tee decided, in relation to other priorities, not to 
recommend this increase.” Reading between the 
lines of other points made in this letter, it seems 
that if the SAC want a magazine at all, they want 
one that will focus specifically on Scottish arts. So 
nationalism rears its head again, at the expense of 
Variant’s laudable appetite for radical and experi- 
mental arts wherever they occur (including Scot- 
land). Letters of indignation, please, to: Andrew 
Nairne, Visual Arts Director, Scottish Arts Council, 
12 Manor Place, Edinburgh EH3 7DD, Scotland. 
Please send a copy of your letter to Malcolm 
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Dickson, Variant, 73 Robertson Street, Glasgow G2 
8QD, Scotland. 

Audion (No.26, Autumn 1993) includes articles 
on Peter Michael Hamel, Futurist pioneer Luigi 
Russolo, “Crazy” Arthur Brown (remember him 
on Top Of The Pops?), Jim O’ Rourke, and a plethora 
of album reviews. The usual informative, no 
bullshit writing, especially from the excellent Roger 
Sutherland. Essential for devotees of the progres- 
sive rock scene. Audion, P.O. Box 225, Leicester LE2 
1DX, England. 

Frontal Lobe (Auto Pilot Issue, Winter 1994) A 
new publication partly presented in the fanzine 
cut-up style and concerned to promote fiction, 
poetry and some non-mainstream music. Includes 
brief piece on Can with the promise of future pieces 
on the likes of Soft Machine, Faust, Slapp Happy, 
Henry Cow. Also, editor Robert T Miller informs 
me that UK improv will be covered in the next is- 
sue. It will be interesting to see how the 
fanzinesque style works (if they pursue it) with this 
subject matter. The best of luck to them. Contribu- 
tions welcome. Frontal Lobe, 18 Stile Common Road, 
Primrose Hill, Newsome, Huddersfield, West Yorkshire 
HD4 6DD, England. 

The Improvisor (Volume X, 1993) is finally with 
us again. The previous volume was way back in 
Autumn 1991. This latest contains another crop of 
stimulating essays (‘Beyond Improv’ by Jack 
Wright; ‘Essence And Idea In Improvisation’ by Jim 
Hearon; ‘Extending The Human Voice’ by Mike 
Hovanscsek, etc.), festival, album and publication 
reviews, plus a memorial tribute to Sun Ra. No 
improv connoisseur should be without it. The 
Improvisor, 1705 12th Street South, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 35205, USA. 

Musiche (#14, Primavera/Inverno 1993) fea- 
tures an interview with bass player Mark Dresser, 
review-articles on B Shops For The Poor, Tom Cora, 
Lindsay Cooper, Barry Guy, Tim Hodgkinson, plus 
memoriais to members of The Blue Notes and saxo- 
phonist Gary Windo. Not forgetting the ubiquitous 
U2 v Negativland piece. Gig and album reviews. 
Stylish, newish-look design, too. (in Italian) 
Musiche, via della Canonica 38, 19121 La Spezia, Italy. 

Resonance (Volume 2 Number 1, Winter 1993) 
has an interesting conversation between Maggie 
Nicols and Nick Couldry; informative essays by 
Jim Denley and hurdy-gurdy virtuoso Stevie 


Wishart; gig and album reviews, letters and 
Negativland. Next issue, Summer 1994 (heard 
about but not yet seen) includes essays by Nicolas 
Collins, Eddie Prévost, Brain Duguid, plus inter- 
views with John Zorn and Bob Ostertag. Reviews, 
etc. Indispensable reading. Resonance, London Mu- 
sicians’ Collective, 2nd Floor, Community Music 
House, 60 Farringdon Road EC1R 3BP, England. 

Storming Heaven (Stride 35, 1993) is an eclec- 
tic read from Stride Publications. This issue inter- 
views Chris Cutler, William Burroughs and 
abstract artist Albert Irvin. Billy Jenkins in polemi- 
cal mood; two welcome re-evaluations of art rock 
(incl. King Crimson), and a good piece on German 
progressive rock by Norman Jope. Prose poetry by 
Yann Lovelock, etc. The next issue will focus on 
film. Informed and accessible writing well worth 
investigating. Rupert Loydell, Stride Publications, 11 
Sylvan Road, Exeter, Devon EX4 6EW, England. — 

The Wire still pursues its extraordinarily wide- 
ranging music policy under its new editor Tony 
Herrington. In what other glossy magazine could 
I write about albums by the likes of David Moss, 
Georg Graewe and Peter Hammill? Answer: no 
other. Dissenters should take a step back and then 
marvel at the intelligent coverage of marginalised 
musics in a magazine that you can buy in John 
Menzies and W H Smith! Recent issues featured 
Frank Zappa, James Macmillan, Charles Gayle, 
Balanescu Quartet, Tomasz Stanko, Archie Shepp 
and Derek Bailey. The Wire, 45-46 Poland Street, Lon- 
don W1V 3DF, England. 


COMPANY WEEK 


Company Week 1994 will be the last! Started 
in 1976 by legendary guitarist Derek Bailey it be- 
came a key event on the musical calendar, estab- 
lishing a new type of improvising environment for 
innovative musicians from an unlimited range of 
backgrounds; musicians who had often never 
played together before, and sometimes were new 
to improvisation itself. Min Tanaka, Will Gaines, 
Koichi Takagami, Tristan Honsinger, Dennis 
Palmer, Fred Frith and DB himself, are the players 
at the Place Theatre, 17 Duke’s Road, London WC1 
from 25-30 July. Box office: 071 387 0031; enquir- 
ies: 081 986 6904. Absolutely unmissable! R 
Improview compiled by Chris Blackford 
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formed Ensemble in 1984 with the aim of 

exploring ways of making music witha large 

number of improvising musicians. Initially 

there were twice as many musicians as there 
are in the group now. The current octet: Jim Denley 
(flutes), John Butcher (saxophones), Phil Durrant 
(violin), Stevie Wishart (violin and hurdy-gurdy), 
Marcio Mattos (cello), John Russell (guitar), Matt 
Hutchinson (synthesizer), and myself (piano) 
evolved very quickly from the original group. Each 
member of the group is recognised as a musician 
with an idiosyncratic approach to their instrument 
and a distinctive instrumental sound. Each musi- 
cian brings to the group a unique playing style born 
of the experience of a wide range of music. What 
is important is that the members are happy to work 
for a group sound rather than use the group pri- 
marily as a vehicle for self-expression. 

As a group, we found that when the number of 
musicians exceeded four or five there was a ten- 
dency for the intentions of individuals to be can- 
celled out. Although the potential was for greater 
variety, the results were often more uniform. My 
initial response to this problem was to produce 
mechanisms that would push the music into areas 
it seemed reluctant to go towards. The composi- 
tion of skeletal scores ensured specific groupings 
of musicians would occur during a piece. For ex- 
ample, within one piece there might be specified 
two trios, a duo and a quartet, all linked with group 
playing. At times I would specify certain ways to 
construct background material. In other scores I 
adopted a concerto concept, focusing on one par- 
ticular musician. An example of this is ‘Influence 
And Concealment’ (from Cultural Baggage, ACTA 
5) which asks for flautist Jim Denley to perform 
very much as a soloist. At other times my scores 
call for short sections of much more specific mate- 
rial to be produced, as in ‘The Piano Ate Card’ and 
‘Fissile Totems’. . 

Another such score is John Butcher’s ‘Fun For 
All’. This was produced in response to'a suspicion 
he has that “mixing composition and improvisa- 
tion means you lose more than you gain.” Here he 
keeps the two approaches apart by framing two 
freely improvised quartets with material that is 
fairly specific. (The title of the piece is derived from 
the fairly complicated visual cueing system of the 
section separating the two quartets.) As an impro- 


vising musician I find it a very interesting chal- 
lenge to be presented with instructions that chan- 
nel your creative impulses in a certain direction. 
One of the stimulating aspects of playing such a 
piece as ‘Fun For All’ is to find new responses to 
the instructions each time the piece is played. It 
would perhaps be convenient to repeat oneself al- 
though I suspect this would ultimately be unsatis- 
factory. (lam reminded, however, of examples from 
jazz, particularly Ellington, where a solo that was 
initially improvised became, with frequent per- 
formance, a thoroughly composed article.) 


As an improvising musician I find 
it a very interesting challenge to 
be presented with instructions 
that channel your creative 
impulses in a certain direction. 


Having used the above ways of working to 
counter what we felt were some of the inevitable 
tendencies of large group playing, a definite group 
sensibility emerged. This meant that to some ex- 
tent we were able to relax our reliance upon these 
structures. Three definite ways of working became 
apparent: pieces that used scores, pieces that were 
freely improvised, and pieces that adhered tosome 
sort of pre-arranged scheme. The latter might be 
an instruction whose influence was felt through 
the entire duration of a piece. Such a piece was 
called ‘Korg Boyle And The Four Dwarves’ — a 
title found for the music after its creation by flau- 
tist Jim Denley. 

The first manifestation of this piece was that 
we would play five pieces of intentionally short 
duration, each with their own distinct character. 
After some performances of this we changed to a 
more flexible approach. It was decided that we 
should all play in the first piece, and then each 
musician could choose.to play in any four subse- 
quent pieces. The result was to throw up a fairly 
random instrumentation for a series of short pieces. 
(Not overlooking the possibility that all eight mu- 
sicians could choose to sit out of the same piece. 
To date that possible silent piece hasn’t appeared.) 
Our third way of working is to perform freel y im- 
provised pieces. In this respect we have come full 
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circle, although we have always included pieces 
that are entirely free in our work. It is, however, a 
very different prospect to perform free improvisa- 
tion after having worked from a score or to a 
scheme. The experience of working with such 
pieces seems to me to imbue the subsequent per- 
formance of freely improvised pieces with a spe- 
cial and desirable quality. 

There are many musicians who work in free im- 
provisation who also perform other, often com- 
posed musics. In Ensemble both Stevie Wishart and 
Jim Denley are involved in the performance of me- 
dieval music with 
Sinfonye. I have made a 
detailed study of the piano 
music of Henry Cowell. 
John Tilbury, pianist with 
AMM, is a renowned per- 
former of, amongst others, 
the prepared piano pieces 
of John Cage. In the above 
examples, the two disci- 
plines of free improvisa- 
tion and performance of 
composed musics are, as I 
perceive them, far from 
mutually exclusive. 

I am aware, however, 
that while many improvisors are happy to inter- 
pret a score, there are those who find such a prac- 
tice to be incompatible with their approach. I can 
also think of many composed pieces whose sub- 
stance and syntax approach that of free improvi- 
sation; some so much so that they almost cry out 
to be continued by an improvisor. Listeners could 
be forgiven for thinking that parts of Gruppen, the 
grand orchestral work by Stockhausen, had in fact 
erupted into a type of free jazz at times. (1 am think- 
ing of the passage following the climactic chord 
exchanges between the three orchestral groups.) I 
wasn’t surprised to read an anecdote recounted by 
Eddie Prévost about a performance by Paul Ru- 
therford of Berio’s Sequenza V for trombone. The 
score was adhered to for only a few seconds, after 
which the piece was continued by freely impro- 
vising. This produced what was for one listener 
the finest performance of the piece they had wit- 
nessed. Sequenza V is a composition that I have 
admired and enjoyed for years. | also came to the 


For me, one of 
the beauties of 
free improvisation 
is the often complex 


amalgam of musics 
that may constitute 
the personal language 
of an improvisor. 


conclusion a long time ago that musicians such as 
Paul Rutherford call into question just how signifi- 
cant many composed works are. (I would like to 
add that although I quote the example of Berio 
above, I feel that he has remained one of the most 
vibrant and creative musicians working in com- 
position.) 

_ For me, one of the beauties of free improvisa- 
tion is the often complex amalgam of musics that 
may constitute the personal language of an 
improvisor. Often this assimilation is a subtle proc- 
ess and direct references may seem to be left far 
behind. It was revealing for 
me to discover that Martin 
Klapper, who performs 
mainly on toys and low- 
grade electronics, cites 
some East European folk 
musics as having a great 
influence on his own mu- 
sic. A more immediately 
discernible example is with 
Stevie Wishart, one of the 
violinists in Ensemble. Fol- 
lowing her study of the per- 
formance practices of 
medieval bowed string in- 
struments, she successfully 
incorporates these techniques into her work as a 
free improvisor. Likewise, the flautist Jim Denley 
uses a wide range of playing techniques, his con- 
summate skills transcending any hint of plagia- 
rism. 

Influence (and concealment) as I have said 
above does not always take the most obvious route. 
In my own work as a pianist I would cite two mu- 
sicians as being of great influence, each for a very 
different reason. I came to free improvisation 
through (the convergence of) many routes, one 
being the Afro-American free jazz model and, of 
course, Cecil Taylor. I have always felt that it was 
his overwhelming presence in matters not just of 
keyboard technique but also aesthetic, that focused 
my attention on the inside of the piano. Here was 
an area where | felt there was at least the potential 
to discover an individual voice away from the in- 
fluence of someone who | so admired (and still do). 

This coincided with an extended period of 
working closely with saxophonist John Butcher. 


For a number of years we had worked together in 
jazz based activities. We very quickly realised that 
the way of working that best suited our creative 
instincts was free improvisation. Mainly by intui- 
tion we soon established a reciprocal arrangement 
whereby innovation in one seemed to precipitate 
development in the other. I am sure this is a proc- 
ess that is common to many musicians. For us it 
was intense and has continued past those forma- 
tive years. 

It was some years later that I developed an in- 
terest in the piano music of Henry Cowell. Coinci- 
dentally, many of Cowell’s piano pieces do have 
the quality of being written down improvisations; 
however, it was his investigations (from circa 1915- 
1930) into the potential of the instrument that fas- 
cinated me. Cowell redefined the soundworld of 
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the piano often by transferring techniques from 
other instruments. His imagination was boundless 
and his pioneering desire to work with the widest 
possible palette of sound stretches across the cen- 
tury to empathise with many free improvisors. R 


SELECTED DISCOGRAPHY 

Fonetiks (w John Butcher), Bead 24 

A Fountain Replete (solo), ACTA 2 

Embers Live (w Butcher/Denley/Mattos), ACTA3 
Cultural Baggage (w Ensemble), ACTA 5 

A Henry Cowell Concert (solo), ACTA 7 


Chris Burn (born 1955) is an improvisor, composer, 
teacher, and a concert and festival organiser. As a free 
improvisor he works as a soloist, in duo partnerships, 
and in the quartet Embers and the octet Ensemble. 
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pportunities to view silent films in the 
UK outside London’s National Film 


Theatre (NFT) are virtually non- 

existent. For those of us without easy 
access to the NFT, our knowledge of silent cinema 
is likely to be based on infrequent TV screenings 
and/or the limited number of books that amount 
to more than a succession of star portraits and plot 
synopses. 

Enter the home video format... Notwithstand- 
ing the problems associated with the availability 
of acceptable prints, obtaining video rights to films, 
and the perceived lack of general public interest, a 
small number of enterprising video companies 
(such as Connoisseur, Hendring, Redemption, Tar- 
tan, Video Collection International and VRL) has 
begun to show some of the gems usually hidden 
in the archives. The availability of this material for 
repeated home viewing is a very important step 
forward which can only enhance our relationship 
with the early pioneers of film-making, giving 
more of us, for the first time, the opportunity to 
examine closely their pathbreaking attempts to 
create a new artform. 

This issue of Videophile looks at four of the 
early masterworks of the supernatural /horror 
genre. In future issues (also see reviews of two 
Dovzhenko films in Rubberneck 12) other silent 
film releases will be reviewed as, hopefully, this 
niche in the video market continues to expand. 


The Cabinet of Dr Caligari (1919) 
Dir. Robert Wiene 

with Werner Krauss, Conrad Veidt 
Redemption Films RETN 013 

48 mins, Black & White 


Caligari is widely regarded as one of the key films 
of early German Expressionist cinema and an in- 
spirational touchstone for many films that have fol- 
lowed in the supernatural /horror genre. The basic 
narrative describes the visit of Dr Caligari (Werner 
Krauss), a fairground showman, and his somnam- 
bulist partner, Cesare (Conrad Veidt), to a small 
town where their presence precipitates strange and 
deadly goings-on. The principal controversy sur- 
rounding the film concerns the degree to which it 
can be read as an allegorical critique of the Weimar 
Republic and the social and economic collapse of 
Germany after the First World War. As Lotte Eisner 
says in her classic book The Haunted Screen: “The 
material conditions which resulted led to a gen- 
eral decline of values, and the inner disquiet of the 
nation took on truly gigantic proportions.” 
Screenwriters Carl Mayer and Hans Janowitz also 
claimed to have been influenced by a sex killing in 
Hamburg in 1913, and by Mayer’s harsh sessions 
with a military psychiatrist during the war. 

This basic narrative is framed by a prologue and 
an epilogue which take place in the courtyard of 
an asylum. Identity, truth/ falsity, sanity /insanity, 
sexual repression, are explored with deliberately 
ambiguous results. The events appear to occur in 
the mind of the narrator, Francis (Friedrich Feher), 
who also appears to be an inmate of the asylum, 
so the reliability of the narration is in question. But 
is Francis mad, or is the Head of the asylum (also 
Werner Krauss) whom he associates with the 
Caligari figure, mad? Distorted interiority is sug- 
gested by the angularly painted sets of art direc- 
tors Hermann Warm, Walter Rohrig and Walter 
Reimann. The multi-perspectival effects of these 


_ sets give the film its expressionistic character and 


are largely responsible for its peculiar fascination. 
The acting ranges from flamboyant expressionis- 
tic gesture to subtly ambiguous facial expressions, 
especially Krauss’ at the end of the film. The sud- 
den jumps from medium shot to close-up on 
Krauss are also effe¢tive. Whichever way you 


choose to look at it, Caligari is a living masterwork. 
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Nosferatu, A Symphony Of Horror (1922) 
Dir. FW Murnau 


with Max Schreck, Grete Schréder 
Redemption Films RETN 012 
55 mins, Black & White 


Faust (1926) 

Dir. FW Murnau 

with Emil Jannings, Gésta Ekman, Camilla Horn 
VRL 52 

87 mins, Black & White 


Friedrich Murnau’s (1888-1931) Nosferatu sees the 
first screen appearance of the now (in)famous 
Count Dracula, and with the possible exception of 
Werner Herzog’s remake in 1979, no subsequent 
presentation of the Dracula phenomenon is as 
magically poetic as this one. This pioneering Ger- 
man director combines Expressionism’s obsession 
with forbidding chiaroscuro interiors in the se- 
quences. inside the Count’s castle with opening 
shots of lyrical beauty in the garden of Jonathan 
(Gustav von Wangenheim) and Nina (Grete 
Schréder) Harker, whose newly-wed bliss is about 
to be transformed into terror when the young es- 


tate agent leaves his wife to secure a contract with 
the mysterious Count (played to perfection by Max 
Schreck). For a film of modest length it is remark- 
ably full of grandiose compositions and a striking 
array of supernatural cinematic effects, including 
negative film, superimpositions, ethereal dissolves 
and fast motion. Yet, in the hands of a master like 
Murnau these devices never become mere trick- 
ery, but an integral part of the film’s attempt to 
create the elusive texture of the spirit world. The 
director also uses atmospheric landscape photog- 
raphy (by Fritz Arno Wagner) to telling and some- 
times symbolic effect, often incorporating only a 
few images to achieve a resonant sense of place. 
Likewise, his use of crosscutting between narra- 
tive strands not only builds tension, but sounds 
ambiguous undertones in the film’s treatment of 
repressed sexuality — in particular the relation- 
ship between Nina and Nosferatu. The astonish- 
ing scene where the vampire observes the Harker’s 
house through a darkened window from across the 
road, drawing Nina from her bed and awakening 
in her an insatiable ‘passion’, is charged with an 
understated yet undeniable eroticism. The sinis- 
ter shadowplay of the next sequence is again pure 
Murnau magic. This wonderful film grows and 
grows on you with each viewing. 

Nosferatu was called “A Symphony Of Hor- 
ror”, but against the awesome scale of Faust it ap- 
pears decidedly chamber. For Faust, Murnau went 
back into the studio with a vengeance and assisted 
by cinematographer Carl Hoffmann and art direc- 
tors Robert Herlth and Walter Réhrig (of Caligari 
fame) produced a visually spectacular version of 
the well known legend. The set lighting is one of 
the most magnificent achievements in the Expres- 
sionist chiaroscuro style: the early sequences be- 
tween archangel and demon are particularly lavish; 
so too the aerial journeys on which a youthful Faust 
(Gésta Ekman) is taken by Mephisto (Emil 
Jannings). The pace of technical inventiveness is 
feverish. There is hardly time to marvel at one su- 
pernatural effect before another succeeds it. The 
film’s central section (an irritation to some critics) 
attempts to lighten the mood by introducing a 
medley of near sentimental melodrama counter- 
balanced by some mischievous hit and miss farce. 
Gravitas is eventually restored by Camilla Horn 
as the betrayed Margarethe, whose flair for trag- 
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edy assumes Lillian Gish-like proportions. If the 
plot creaks in one or two places, the sumptuous 
visuals continue to amaze. Andrew Youdell’s de- 
lightful score and piano accompaniment are two 
more reasons why this video should be in your col- 
lection. 


Vampyr (1932) 

Dir. Carl Theodor Dreyer 

with Julian West, Sybille Schmitz 
Redemption Films RETN 010 

62 mins, Black & White 


Few films about the supernatural retain their sense 
of mystery after repeated viewings like Dreyer’s 
extraordinary Vampyr. Although not a silent film 
it makes extensive use of intertitles, and pitches 
its occasional muffled dialogue at the threshold of 
audibility. As Ivan Butler says in his Horror In The 
Cinema (quoted in the excellent chapter on 
Vampyr in SS Prawer’s Caligari’s Children), the 
film is “the supreme example of horror sensed 
rather than seen, evil suggested rather than ex- 
posed.” This has much to do with its stately pace: 
the slow pans and tracking shots accompanying 
David Gray, the inquisitive protagonist, around a 
sinister inn situated in the French countryside, 
gripped by a vampiric malaise. Landscape is a 
shimmering grey haze: human beings, fleeting sil- 
houettes. The famous dream sequence with its use 
of subjective camera shots from inside a coffin is 
vintage surrealism. Dreyer’s masterly cinematic vi- 
sion transforms an unexceptional narrative into a 
work of great subtlety and lasting beauty. 

Introduction & reviews: Chris Blackford 


Before The Revolution (1964) 

Dir. Bernardo Bertolucci 

with Francesco Birelli, Adriana Asti, Alain 
Midgette, Morando Morandini 

Connoisseur Video CR040 

115 mins, Black & White 


Thought for the Day: “Those who have not lived 
before the revolution have not tasted the sweet- 
ness of life” — Talleyrand. Alternative Thought for 
the Day: If Bertolucci’s later films have seemed like 
endless empty spectacles to you, then check out 
his second film, made in 1964 when he was only 


22. Sure, there are baroque, ornate camera move- 
ments, but the style is much more varied, with 
hand-held work, jump cuts and modish references 
to Godard. The film’s subject matter may seem 
fairly banal, dealing with the struggles of a young 
bourgeois: to conform or to follow the Party, to 
marry or to pursue an affair with his aunt; it’s the 
telling that is fresh and exciting. There are obvi- 
ous references to Stendhal’s Le Rouge Et Le Noir, 
a whacking chunk of Verdi at the end, and 
Bertolucci’s usual helping of Marx and Freud, but 
it all hangs together. Almost impossible to believe 
this was made by a 22-year old, and thirty years 
ago: it’s a remarkably mature film by any stand- 
ards, and quite ageless. 

Gerard F Tierney 


Seven Songs For Malcolm X (1993) 

Dir. John Akomfrah 

A Black Audio Film Collective Production 
Electric Pictures EP0046 

55 mins, Colour 


Not a ‘conventional’ bio-pic, but an intriguing mix- 
ture of commentary, archive film, reconstructions, 
intertitles and stylised direct address to camera. 
The latter is provided by a mixture of family, 
former comrades of Malcolm, cultural commenta- 
tors from contemporary Afro-American academia, 
and other interested parties, such as Spike Lee, 
whose frequent acting collaborator Giancarlo 
Esposito is one of the voices on the soundtrack. 
Never dull or over-worthy, this film, broadcast 
last year on Channel 4, takes the viewer/ listener 
through the complexities of Malcolm’s life and the 
developments within and outside the Organisation 
of the Afro-American Unity. The figure ‘seven’ is 
important throughout for its relevance to Islamic 
culture, and the structure of the film reflects this, 
albeit at times obliquely. Malcolm is described in 
the film as the first great media politician. How 
much of his message was direct to Afro-American 
peoples, how much of it was part of a wider, glo- 
bal appeal on human rights issues? Watch and 
decide for yourself. Intriguing music track, inci- 
dentally, with Bach, Penderecki, Monk, Bird, 
tenorist Bill Saxton and AACM drummer Thurman 
Barker. R 
Gerard F Tierney 
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The Postmodern Frank Zappa 


Allan F Moore 


hat Frank Zappa’s orchestral work has 

received little serious attention is prob- 

ably not surprising: artists who work 

successfully in more than one style (es- 
pecially if one is explicitly ‘popular’ and others not) 
tend to be perceived as dilettantes, at least in part. 
As the composer Roberto Gerhard noted: “If style 
is the man, no man can have two.” This is unfortu- 
nate, however, for Zappa’s orchestral work is not 
uninteresting and raises some important issues, as 
a discussion of four of his albums (The Perfect 
Stranger, Orchestral Favorites, London Sym- 
phony Orchestra/Zappa Vol.1 and The Yellow 
Shark) will demonstrate. The most fruitful context 
for such a discussion is, I think, provided by the 
notion of ‘postmodernism’. 

Starting out from its origins in the study of his- 
tory and literature, ‘postmodernism’ now encom- 
passes fields as diverse as art & design, sociology, 
architecture, theology, medicine, cultural studies, 
law and, latterly, even music. One of the defining 
features of the postmodern is supposed to be the 
collapse of the distinctions between elitist ‘high art’ 
and everyday ‘mass culture’. In music, the 
postmoderns most typically cited include Talking 
Heads and John Cage, although David Byrne re- 
mains wedded to diatonic tonality while John Cage 


has yet to really make it into the pop charts. 
Strangely, arguments for the status of 
postmodernism avoid mention of Frank Zappa: 
who else could write such a mean riff as ‘Peaches 
En Regalia’ and still be championed by that arch- 
modernist, Pierre Boulez? The signs were there to 
be seen from the beginning, for the lengthy credits 
to the first Mothers album, the quietly, modestly 
titled Freak Out (1966) include references to such 
figures as Edgard Varése, Karlheinz Stockhausen 
and Boulez himself. This in itself is no guarantee, 
of course, for even Paul McCartney was claiming 
in 1967 to be influenced by such figures (it’s that 
final chord of ‘A Day In The Life’ which was sup- 
posed to be so daring), but in Zappa it goes rather 
deeper. 


double-coded 


There is a particular understanding of the term 
‘postmodern’ which is useful for making sense of 
Zappa’s work. The architectural historian Charles 
Jencks talks of postmodern architecture as being 
“double-coded”, i.e. of using the techniques and 
conventions of modérnist architecture, but com- 


bining these with more local, regional, or archaic 


architectural styles. Zappa makes use of modern- 
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ist styles in the way he thinks many of his textures, 
harmonies and melodies, but frequently combines 
these with a jazz or rock-derived aesthetic. A good 
early example of this is, perhaps, the ‘Music For 
Electric Violin And Low Budget Orchestra’ from 
1969 (from the album King Kong — Jean-Luc 
Ponty Plays The Music Of Frank Zappa). Aside 
from the wry, high modernist title, the music man- 
ages to encompass the sort of ostinati and spare 
lines prominent in turn-of-the-century France 
(composers like Satie or Poulenc), together with 
wind textures out of Edgard Varése, as a backdrop 
to jazz breaks as varied in style as those of Jarrett 
and late Coltrane. 

Zappa’s properly publi- 
cised debut as a ‘serious’ com- 
poser came with the album 
The Perfect Stranger in 1984, 
whose seven tracks are either 
orchestrated for Boulez’ En- 
semble Intercontemporain, or 
programmed for synclavier. 
The album’s liner notes begin 
by proclaiming the style as be- 
ing “preposterously non-mod- 
ern”, although exactly how 
this should be read is not at all 
clear. “The Girl In The Magne- 
sium Dress’, for example, 
makes use of bubbly, pointillistic synclavier tex- 
ture reminiscent of a number of classic US Ameri- 
can modernist electronic pieces (e.g. Charles 
Wuorinen’s Time’s Encomium or Morton 
Subotnick’s Silver Apples Of The Moon), al- 
though in Zappa’s short piece, the opening texture, 
timbres and rhythmic patterns remain the same 
throughout. 


process and planning 


This lack of perceptual process of change is, per- 
haps, a key feature. ‘Naval Aviation In Art’ seems 
less modernist in its retention of remnants of mi- 
nor modality and a clear distinction in the texture 
between bass and ‘melody’, but its alternation of 
flurries and held notes seem to climax out of noth- 
ing, rather than building logically towards a cli- 
max as a necessary culmination. The influential 
Marxist philosopher-musicologist Theodor 


Adorno suggested that among the faults of the 
popular music of the 1930s and 1940s was its offer 
of an easy experience, wherein climactic or beau- 
tiful moments were all-pervasive rather than be- 
ing the result of musical processes. Despite Zappa’s 
modernist language, much of this album seems to 
have the same tendencies. In this regard, two pieces 
rather stand out, both written for the Ensemble. 
‘Dupree’s Paradise’ actually makes use of a per- 
ceptible formal process: an initial Coplandesque, 
jazz melody and orchestration acts as a recurrent 
idea. After a first hearing, it settles into a series of 
richly spaced chromatic chords before returning 
in a reorchestrated version. A 
second melodic idea, still with 
jazzy rhythms but richly dou- 
bled in the winds, gives way 
to a third version of the open- 
ing, beneath a violin solo. A 
long piano line giving way to 
brass and then into a succes- 
sion of new textures finally 
culminates in a disguised re- 
turn of the original idea, before 
collapsing into a rich added 
chord on F, and then a final cli- 
mactic discord. Although this 
succession of returns does lend 
some formal coherence, it does 
not give the impression of much pre-planning, an 
impression borne out most particularly by the ti- 
tle-track. 

At over 12 minutes, the fragmentation of mate- 
rial of “The Perfect Stranger’, the way that climaxes 
seem imposed on the music, which then shoots off 
in a wholly unexpected direction, seems to come 
out of expressionist modernism. I read Zappa’s in- 
sistence on a programmatic basis for all these pieces 
as self-deprecating irony, although when ‘The Per- 
fect Stranger’ is full of passages that never keep 
going, almost as if they vanish up the protagonist’s 
vacuum cleaner before we've had time to take them 
in, the aptness of his images becomes not uncon- 
vincing. Zappa’s ready ear is apparent: many of 
the percussion-doubled angular lines seem to have 
come out of 1960s Hollywood cop films, while the 
wind and brass textures have almost come from 
the application of middle-period Lutoslawski 
rhythms to Messiaen homophonic passages (which 
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is not to challenge their efficacy). Additionally, the 
work has a sure sense of pacing within its short 
sections, although across the span of the whole 
piece there is a sense of getting lost. At least free 
chromatic language, and melodically-driven, met- 
rically-fluid, largely homophonic textures sound 
coherent. This suggests that Zappa has a control 
over what he wants to say which, these days, is 
being handed over more and more to ‘rediscov- 
ered’ tonality. 

The Yellow Shark (1993) provides a record of 
Zappa’s concert tour with the renowned German 
contemporary music group Ensemble Modern. As 
with so many ‘live’ albums, 
p rts of it do not stand up too 
well to repeated listening in the 
comfort of the living room. 
Improvised pieces like ‘Food 
Gathering In Post-industrial 
America, 1992’ or “Welcome To 
The United States’ were prob- 
ably visually very effective but 
the irony of the latter, for ex- 
ample, withits frequently sim- 
plistic word-painting and 
aural punning (the word ‘sea’, 
for example, calls forth a C 
major arpeggio from the band) 
seems far too easy. As a whole, 
the album’s wide range of styles make it sound 
rather like a sampler — we have the rhythmic vi- 
tality, modal melodies and textural simplicity of 
‘Dog Breath Variations’, ‘Pound For A Brown’ or 
‘G-Spot Tornado’, the high modernism of ‘Ruth Is 
Sleeping’ or “Times Beach II’ and “Times Beach III’, 
the programmatic ‘Pentagon Afternoon’, the thea- 
tre of ‘Food Gathering...’, the late romantic tone 
of ‘None Of The Above’... This sudden change of 
styles is, itself, often taken as a sign of the 
postmodern times, although it can leave the lis- 
tener rather breathlessly wanting something sub- 
stantial. . 

Zappa’s soundworld is nonetheless impres- 
sively inclusive. “Times Beach III’, a wind quintet 
taking its title from the site of the first US environ- 
mental disaster, seems most reminiscent of 
Stockhausen’s 1950s masterpiece Zeitma8e in its 
claustrophobic texture where no single instrument 
ever really holds sway, but all have important 
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things to say. ‘Ruth Is Sleeping’, a synclavier piece 
arranged for two pianos is particularly interesting: 
it begins in a pointillistic texture covering the whole 
range of the instrument, recalling Boulez’ Struc- 
tures from the early 1950s, but then individual 
melodic lines grow from this texture, with even 
rhythms but strong sense of registral direction, 
perhaps recalling the opening to Xenakis’ piano 
piece Mists. The insistence of Zappa’s regularly- 
paced rhythms sits oddly astride these textures, 
and if I have one overall criticism it is that the regu- 
larity of the beat is too often apparent in this mu- 
sic. In the work of minimalists and composers like 
Michael Torke, it is as if metre 
has’ been. rediscovered, 
whereas in these pieces of 
Zappa’s itis as if it has not yet 
been lost, especially since his 
primary technique is to take a 
particular rhythmic cell and 
then repeat it a number of 
times in close succession be- 
fore moving on. And yet in 
something like ‘III Revised’, 
for string quartet, Zappa ap- 
proaches more closely the tex- 
tures and articulation of 
pre-serial Webern in his wide 
lines and positive escape from 
a metrical world (even if he does not appear to use 
Webern’s intricate motivic writing). This set of 
pieces does, perhaps, put Zappa’s synclavier work 
in a useful perspective: ‘The Girl In The Magne- 
sium Dress’, although arranged by collaborator Ali 
Askin under Zappa’s direction, works far better 
orchestrated for Ensemble Modern, bringing out 
Zappa’s quirky modality more clearly. 


postmodern aesthetic 


The orchestrations on Zappa’s earlier Orches- 
tral Favorites (1979) are apparently his own, and 
here the slightly manic changes of texture and in- 
strumentation of ‘Pedro’s Dowry’ work particu- 
larly well. (For me, Zappa’s liking for unorthodox 
instrumentation was most clearly signalled by his 
wonderfully grotesque synclavier voicings on the 
sub-Mozart pastiches collected under the name of 
one of his alter egos — Francesco Zappa.) The indi- 
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vidual lines are full of character, making use of 
wide-ranging register and rhythm and without, for 
once, a sense of single underlying pulse. The over- 
laying of different strands of music rather recalls 
Charles Ives, and works more successfully than the 


self-deprecatory 


succession of what Zappa called “a parody of 
movie music clichés” on ‘Bogus Pomp’. Although 
the description is, again, self-deprecatory, at times 
the piece becomes little more than a compendium 
of effects. There are some really 
neat moments, particularly the 
solo violin work towards the 
end, and the end itself, but my 
lasting feeling is that the obvi- 
ous clichés are, ultimately, a get- 
out. Perhaps this is inevitable in 
view of the immense amount of 
music Zappa composed, and it 
certainly dovetails with a 
postmodern aesthetic, but it re- 
mains unsatisfying. Alongside 
these two pieces, ‘Strictly Gen- 
teel’ has fun with its Hollywood 
scoring with more than a touch 
of Sousa, while ‘Duke Of 
Prunes’ could have accompanied Hawaii Five — 0 
but for the killer guitar solo. 

Nothing on the London Symphony Orchestra/ 
Zappa Vol.1 (1983) recording challenges the norms 
of Zappa’s style apparent from these albums, al- 
though ‘Envelopes’ does show that Zappa was 
capable of building a coherent texture (based on 
his beloved thick wind and brass chords) to an ef- 
fective conclusion. This alone suggests that his es- 
chewing of an Adornian path to a climax was a 
conscious decision. ‘Sad Jane’ again makes use of 
a regular ostinato beneath some beautiful wind 


textures 


textures, but once again the regular kit intrudes — 
interpreting it as ironic commentary just doesn’t 
work. The extended ‘Mo ‘n’ Herb’s Vacation’ is 
perhaps too extended. Again, some lovely mo- 
ments (the clarinet/ percussion rhythmic unisons 
and cadence to the first movement, the ominous 


atmosphere of the second, wherein all phrases 
seem to be antecedents lacking resolutionary 
consequents), but the whole fails to sustain its 
momentum. These are harsh criticisms, of course, 
for what ordinary rock (or even jazz) musician 
could even conceive the textures Zappa achieves? 
Atleastsome of the reasons for dissatisfaction with 
the performances on this recording can be heard 
(a dissatisfaction more hinted at even on the 
sleeve): the attitude of the LSO is clearly profes- 
sional, but could hardly be called committed. 
Zappa bemoans the lack of rehearsal time avail- 
able, and conditions must 
have compared unfavourably 
with using his own musicians 
and way of working. Surely, 
however, he knew that con- 
temporary composers have to 
write in such a way that per- 
formers can bring off their 
pieces on minimum re- 
hearsal? In his programme 
note insistence on “entertain- 
ment”, Zappa seems not to 
like the idea of an absolute 
music, but the idealism of his 
approach belies this pro- 
fessed attitude. 

All in all, these works of Zappa deserve seri- 
ous attention, not only because they clearly exem- 
plify a musical postmodernism, but also because 
of some of the beautiful textures he achieves. If they 
ultimately fail to convince it is, perhaps, because 
the modernist and rock /jazz codes he tries to fuse 
are just too antithetical, at least in the raw form 
which Zappa employs. R 


ORCHESTRAL ZAPPA 

Recordings cited in this text: King Kong (1969); 
Orchestral Favorites (1979); London Symphony 
Orchestra/Zappa Vol.1 (1983); The Perfect 
Stranger (1984); The Yellow Shark (1993). 

Other Zappa recordings of orchestral interest: 
Lumpy Gravy (1968); 200 Motels (1971); Studio 
Tan (1978); London Symphony Orchestra/Zappa 
Vol.2 (1987). 

Allan F Moore is a composer, pianist and senior lec- 
turer in music. His book Rock: The Primary Text was 
published by the Open University Press in 1993. 
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Improvisation v Composition 

Most of my work 1983-1993 has involved making music where 
it’s difficult to tell what is composed and what isn’t. Simon Fell 
outlined in Rubberneck 15 why a well-planned collision of disci- 
plines potentially gives rise to unique and interesting music. I 
would only add that I find it easier to ask improvising musicians 
to work with scores than to ask straight musicians to improvise. 
When an improvisor feels the constraints of working alongside 
notated material, the friction generated can produce a work in 
which the levels of interaction become very complex. My experi- 
ence is that improvisors can produce their best work in this situ- 
ation. Reactions cease to be merely Pavlovian — a fault of much 
free improvisation in the days when there used to be much of 
that. 


The Synthesizer v The Work Ethic 

People still pay to watch musicians work hard, so that they feel 
cheated if nothing physical seems to be happening on stage. I re- 
member seeing Roscoe Mitchell getting a very cool reception for 
not attempting to burst any blood vessels. Unfortunately, this 
meant that some of the most original music around at the mo- 
ment excludes itself from live appreciation. Does it matter if mu- 
sic moves away from being a re-creatably real event? Since I started 
playing (mainly) synthesizer in 1993 I’ve realised that a lot of peo- 
ple don’t take it seriously as a creative instrument, despite the 
mass of recorded evidence. Emotion apparently equals sweat and 
not sound. Soundsmiths whose aesthetic is technology rather than 
playing-based will have to find an alternative to gigging. 


Duration 

The most important factor in any piece of music is its duration. 
All other aspects are subservient to that. Anextremely short work 
is like a precious jewel, an artefact to be owned, locked away, scru- 
tinised and understood. An extremely long work ceases at some 
point to be an artefact. It becomes woven into time and becomes 
indistinguishable from any other aspect of being alive. This is 
where I’m heading I hope. Maybe weaving music and time to- 
gether could be our First World equivalent of ritualised, useful 
music. Artefacts can be nice, but ultimately aren’t much good. 


Melody 


Any melody should have a reason to exist, carry its emotional | 


weight, tell a story. Some people understand this — Ornette, 
Sylvian, Morrissey, for example. Melodies aren’t bookends. If 
you're not prepared to write melodies at that level, then the next 
best thing is nothing, an equally pleasing solution (Miles). 


The Band Is Waiting To Rehearse Again 


There isn’t any music which demands to be written, and there’s 


Misunderstanding 

My 14-page, 40-minute-score The 
Venona Breaks was reviewed in 
The Wire under their “free improv” 
section. I suppose this shouldn't have 
irritated me. 


Misunderstanding 
Has this already happened? Surely 
issuing CDs can’t ever be enough. 


Misunderstanding 

That a graspable overall form is 
essential to fully appreciate a piece of 
music, and that evolution is positive. 


Misunderstanding 

My music is all melodies, defining a 
melody as any sequence of events, in 
music or otherwise. 
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no point writing for an ensemble to which you have no right of 
access. This took a long time to learn. At least give the musicians 
who are to hand something decent to play, and perhaps the rest 
will fall into place. Ensemble = musicians, willing to rehearse con- 
stantly, having access to equipment, transport and rehearsal space, 
having an enthusiastic administrator who enjoys ‘phoning peo- 
ple, and being impervious to constant disappointment. Perhaps 
working in a group can never again be a viable option, which is 
sad because groups get things done. 


The Saxophone Quartet 

The first Hornweb rehearsals took place in Summer 1982. The | Misunderstanding 
experience of the ensemble sound was intoxicating, like swim- | That good records plus good reviews 
ming underwater in a warm, clear pool made fragrant with oils | equals work. 

and spices. Over the next decade the necessity of constantly solv- 

ing and re-solving the practical problem of how to create dura- 

tion in a group without rhythm taught me how to compose. Each 

new five seconds of music was hard won. The group was always 

conceived as a string quartet, not a blow vehicle. The last Hornweb 

music sounded like we were all swimming under an icecap. The 

sound of my soprano made me ill, the touch was repulsive. I split 

the group and sold the soprano, a wretched instrument, a devil. 


The Improvisation Model — A Practical Cat 

Composition/ improvisation for quintet. Misunderstanding 
The quintet comprises two duos and one soloist. Withineach duo | Where are the royalties? 
one soundsmith improvises, leaving substantial silences. The other 

soundsmith alternates between playing in sympathy with and 

contrary to their partner. The alternations should form an audi- 

ble pattern, with obviously shifting relative durations. After each 

time the improvisor has been silent, the duo should recommence 

with a two note ensemble. The other duo operates in the same 

way, but is independent of the first. Each duo should be at least 

vaguely aware of the other. The soloist improvises throughout, 

moving in a slow and measured way across the whole range of 

the instrument. (S)he should play just below the surface of the 

two duos, and must not be perceived to be playing a solo, or to be 

independent. Finish with a fabulous ensemble melody. 


Structure 

The structure of a work can be disguised, possible to the point 
where no structure is discernible. The Venona Breaks is simply 
eight consecutive solos, but this is blurred by interpolation, re- 
prise, surprise and recrimination. I like to make the finished com- 
position sound the same no matter how close you stand to it. It 
doesn’t matter how long a piece is if the only moment which 
matters is now. Three structural iconoclasts: Stockhausen (mo- 
ment form), Morton Feldman (duration form), Teo Macero (tape 
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What Does The Audience Hear? 

Three music lovers: walk into a room and find some people en- 
gaged in producing sounds. One person is thrilled to hear musi- 
cians engaged in the passionate expression of their innermost 
feelings. The second admires the way in which they are tackling 
an evidently complex score from memory. The third does not re- 
alise that music is being played. In fact the musicians are compu- 
ter generated holograms of people who never met, playing music 
which never actually happened until the audience perceived it. 


Free Improv Just Like Your Mother Used To Play 

It’s very tempting to allow technology to trick you into thinking 
you're doing something new, when in fact you're just doing the 
same as everyone else. I think it’s dangerous that the physical act 
of playing an instrument may start to be perceived as an old fash- 
ioned irrelevance. Can we conceive a forward moving music 
which embraces playing-playing with technology-playing and 
new duration/perception ideas? Who’s even attempting this? 
(Zorn, Conspiracy, Jim O’ Rourke...) Attractive though it is, only 
musicians are interested in a presentation of pure sounds. People 
still like playing. 


Text 

From 1100 to 1900 much of the best music was directly inspired 
by religious text. Perhaps from the viewpoint of a second dark 
age this will come to be seen as an aberration. Sometimes I feel 
that our whole area of music doesn’t quench peoples’ thirst for 
meaning. 


Levels Of Interaction | | 
When you drive through flat countryside the relative apparent 


Hornweb Saxophone Quartet 


_ Martin Archer — soprano 


Derek Saw — alto, sopranino, tenor . 


and baritone 


Nigel Manning — tenor and alto, 
flutes, clarinet 
Vic Middleton — baritone, flute 


Misunderstanding 
That engineering cultural collisions 
is intrinsically meaningful. 


speeds of objects at different distances are greatly contrasted, with 
all the interaction happening in a plane between eye level and the 
horizon. In hillier terrain, these interactions are in 3D, but are less 
dramatic. Musically, you can have everyone in a composition ap- 
pear to be doing pretty much the same kind of thing, but force the 
levels of interaction to be complex — i.e. free vs constrained vs 
reactive vs impassive, all within a narrow sound band: as opposed 
to obviously different events operating within a large acoustic 
space. To me, my Wild Pathway Favourites album demonstrates 
a “narrow band” approach. | 


Transient v Resident 

is one of my current groups in which C Bywater and myself play 
synthesizers, electronics and distorted acoustics. All the music is 
improvised. Our discipline is to create and record 90 minutes of 
new music at each meeting. A lot of work and preparation goes 
on in the background before we meet. We mess around with a 
few sounds until a place to start suggests itself, then off it goes. 
Concerts are done in the same way. Neither of us are keyboard 
players, so the strength has to come from somewhere else. I’m 
amazed that so much synth music never starts to explore the pos- 
sibilities of the instrument. It’s as if the saxophone had never been 
used outside of a marching band. The instrument can be used to 
create sounds with a massive emotional loading, and I find that 
it’s possible to program behaviour patterns which work in the 
same way as my improvisation models. The sound can become 
the composition — I know that this can be dangerous. We seem to 
be able to edit sections out of our recordings at random, superim- 
pose other performances, run them backwards, slower, faster, and 
it all seems to make sense. It doesn’t matter which way you walk 
along a favourite pathway / pathname. 


Ask 

is my other current group with John Jasnoch (guitars), Matt Wand 
(drum machines and tape switchboard) and Brian Parsons (vi- 
braphone and brass). Again all the music is improvised, and the 
emphasis is on playing and real time interaction, i.e. trad improv. 
Ask has allowed me to enjoy playing saxophone again, especially 
as I’ve returned to my original horn, alto, after a 10 year separa- 
tion. The larger horn is warm and sensuous compared to the sour- 
puss disapproving soprano. Playing it makes me feel as cool and 
sad as Lester Young. In Ask it’s a human voice at the centre of 
electronic chaos. So long has been spent in arriving at an instru- 
mentation which says something individual — the first version 
of the group included a second electronics player, unfortunately 
gone missing in action. Anyone out there? 


The Future 
Hundreds of concerts please. R 
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Network 

Creative musicians/soundsmiths, 
known or unknown, are invited to sub- 
mit a composition of any style up to 90 
seconds in duration for inclusion on a 
CD. 50 segments will be edited together 
to form a continuous sequence. Produc- 
tion costs to be split between the 50 
chosen contributors. Send SAE for in- 
formation to: Martin Archer, 5 
Oakholme Mews, Sheffield $10 
3FX, England. 


Martin Archer (born 1957) 
Works Currently Available 

Bass Tone Trap, Trapping (BTT 
Records 1, 1984) LP 

Hornweb Sax Quartet, Kinesis 
(Cadillac SGC 1014, 1986) LP 
Hornweb Orchestra, Sixteen 
(Ladder, Rung 001, 1987) LP 
Martin Archer, Wild Pathway 
Favourites (Ladder, Rung 002, 
1988) LP 

Martin Archer, Report From 
Coastal Stations (BTT 6, 1988) MC 
Hornweb Saxophone Quartet, 
Universe Works (Discus 2LP, 
1989) LP 

Martin Archer, The Venona 
Breaks (No Music No.1, 1992) MC 
Transient v Resident, Broken To 
Be More Beautiful (Discus 01, 
1993) MC 

Prices including postage & 
packing: LP — £8.00 (UK), £10.00 
(Europe), £12.00 (Other); MC — 
£5.00 (UK), £7.00 (Europe), £10.00 
(Other). All cheques payable to 
Martin Archer. 

Available from: 5 Oakholme 
Mews, Sheffield S10 3FX, 
England. 
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CD LR 105 KESHAVAN MASLAK with SUNNY MURRAY and JOHN 
LINDBERG 
LOVED BY MILLIONS 


Recorded in 1980 in London at the end of the European tour of the Trio 
which brough together the veteran of new jazz Sunny Murray and the 
young talent of John Lindberg. The recording session was a calamity: 
base-drum peda! broke, the whole drum set had to be replaced, amlifiers 
burnt, sounds lost in the mix. Yet, you would not believe your ears how 
magnificient the music sounds almost 15 years later. 


CD LR 127 MAGGIE NICOLS & PETER NU 
NICOLS'N'NU 


Recorded in London in 1985, duration 69'48. This CD includes the whole of 
LP LR 127 NICOLS'N'NU and half of LR 145 DON'T ASSUME. 

After the release of these LPs Maggie Nicols was called by the American 
DOWN BEAT “more than the best singer since Rita Reys; she is truly on par 
with Betty Carter, Sheila Jordan, and Jeanne Lee, the best of the American 
post-modernists". “...she is terrific enough to make up for England's having 
inflicted Cleo Lane on us". What else can one say? 


CD LR 162 CECIL TAYLOR 
TZOTZIL/MUMMERS/TZOTZIL 


Recorded live in New Morning, Paris, on 13 November, 1987. This 
recording is the second set of the last Cecil Taylor's concert during his 1987 
European tour with Carlos Ward, Thurman Barker, Leroy Jenkins and 
William Parker. The set is preceeded by the Cecil's poetry, which was 
recorded 3 days later in London. A must for every serious Cecil Taylor's 
fan. Duration 55'43. 


CD LR 194 MARILYN CRISPELL 
STELLAR PULSATIONS/THREE COMPOSERS (Music by Robert Cogan, 
Pozzi Escot, Manfred Niehaus) 


Three pieces of music written especially for Marilyn Crispell. COSTELLAR 
PULSATIONS by Robert Cogan performed by Marilyn with a second pianist 
Ellen Polansky; MIRABILIS II by Pozzi Escot performed by Marilyn with Don 
Byron & Gerry Hemingway, and the last piece by Manfred Niehaus 
performed by WDR radio orchestra conducted by David de Villiers. Yet 
another side of the extraordinary talent of Marilyn Crispell. 


Information 


In May 1994 Leo Records starts another label LEO LAB(oratory) which is supposed to give the listener 
the taste of music that does not find the way into the mainstream of Leo Records Catalogue. The label 
will accomodate the most extraordinary/ radical/ experimental/ unashamedly beautiful/ weirdly 
wonderful and original music by mostly young talents from all over the world. Watch for formal 
announcement and the launch of the label. The first four releases has already gone into production. 


MAIL ORDER & PRICES 
CD- £10.00, Two CDs - £18.00; Three CD’s £25.00; Four CD’s - £32.00. P’ 
and packing free of charge. . | 

Payments by cheques, postal orders, international money orders, Eurocheques fo 
LEO RECORDS, THE COTTAGE,6, ANERLEY HILL, LONDON SE19 2AA 
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REISSUES 


e begin this issue’s Prime Cuts with 
a brisk round-up of some impor- 
tant and highly recommended re- 
cordings which have finally made 
it to CD heaven after years in limbo... 


Spontaneous Music Ensemble 
Karyobin 
Chronoscope CPE2001-2 


Karyobin was originally released by Island 
Records! It is one of the seminal recordings of freely 
improvised music, made in 1968 by British pio- 
neers Spontaneous Music Ensemble. Personnel: 
Kenny Wheeler, Evan Parker, Derek Bailey, Dave 
Holland and John Stevens. Also, Parker and Bai- 
ley’s first record. An accomplished group outing 
it was, too. Wheeler and Parker provide the most 
assertive dialectical exchanges: the former still with 
a Cool ear for jazz heritage, the latter sculpting a 
new, non-idiomatic soprano sound, bristling with 
lightning flourishes. Bailey’s textural smudges and 
icy chords are glimpsed above the restless, under- 
stated groundswell of Stevens’ cymbalplay. Hol- 
land, though freed from rhythm section 
constraints, opts for a fairly conventional tonal role. 


Karyobin also makes a fascinating comparison ~ 


with the following year’s more abstract Music 
Improvisation Company release (Incus CD 12). 


Mike Osborne 
Outback 
FMR (Future Music Records) CD07-031994 


Alto saxophonist Mike Osborne was a star of Brit- 
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ish jazz during the late 60s and 70s until illness 
forced a premature retirement in 1980. Outback, 
his first recording as leader, finds him on top form 
and in the company of some of the key South Afri- 
can and Caribbean musicians who were then in- 
fluencing the progressive elements of the British 
scene — Chris McGregor, Louis Moholo, Harry 
Miller and Harry Beckett. Osborne’s characteristic 
intense tone is much in evidence on these two ex- 
tended thematic improvisations of 1970. On ‘So it 
is’ he positively wrings out the emotion from the 
poignant main theme with Beckett's lithe trumpet 
offering suitable stylistic contrast. ‘Outback’ ex- 
plodes from its punchy rhythmic opening into a 
freer, dissonant phase with Osborne and McGregor 
working off Miller and Moholo’s impetus to reach 
a full head of steam. The current groups of Elton 
Dean, Paul Dunmall, Jon Lloyd and John Law con- 
tinue to mine this rich free jazz seam. (Available from 
Soundworld Records, 10 Baddow Road, Chelmsford 
CM2 ODG, UK. Tel: 0245 490250) 


Ganelin/Tarasov/Chekasin 
Catalogue — Live In East Germany 
Leo CD LR 102 


Vyacheslav Ganelin, Vladimir Tarasov and 
Vladimir Chekasin, aka the Ganelin Trio, were a 
legend in the Soviet Union. The tape of this per- 
formance from East Berlin 1979 was smuggled out 
of the USSR by a German tourist and released on 
LP by Leo Records in 1981 with the following dis- 
claimer: “The musicians do not bear any responsi- 
bility for publishing this tape.” Catalogue made 
an instant impact among Western critics unaware 
of the maturity of the jazz and new music scene 
developing in the Soviet Union despite political 
repression. By the time Catalogue was recorded 
the Ganelin Trio had been together for eight years, 
and their mutual understanding is strikingly ap- 
parent in this structured suite lasting 46 minutes. 
Bop, free and folk inform the music which is al- 
ways more than a miscellany of styles. The transi- 
tions from one section to the next are seamless, 
though audience enthusiasm tends to mask some 
of the subtlety with which they are executed. The 
variety and progression of ideas is remarkable and 
reveals three multi-instrumentalist virtuosi rede- 
fining the possibilities of the jazz trio. 


The Aerial / 
éWhat Next? 


MUSIC - SOUND - LANGUAGE 


composed 
improvised 
invented 
found 
collaged 
mutilated 
stolen 
contorted 
broadcast 
exhumed 
muticred 
seduced 
droned 
imagined 
liberated 
recycled 
crooned 
digitized 
broken 
hidden 
overheard 
dreamed 
coaxed 
spewed 
wailed 
ete. 


David Moss - Malcolm Goldstein - Jerry Hunt 
Stuart Sherman - Loren Mazzacane - Jin Hi Kim 
Jeff Greinke - Chris Cochrane - Sue Ann Harkey 
Nicolas Collins - Tom Guralnick - Philip Corner 
Myra Melford & Marion Brandis - William Hooker 

Lesti Dalaba - Bern Porter - Annea Loclavood 
Pauline Oliveros « Alison Knowles Peter Garland 

John Cage - Brenda Hutchinson - Trans Duo 
Elodie Lauten - Ornette Coleman - Anna Homler 

Peter Van Riper - Essential Music - James Tenney 
Deep Listening Band - Hafler Trio - David Dunn 
Derek Bailey - Icue Mort & Tenico - lots more... 


Write for a FREE catalog of our releases on CD 
and Cassette + related records and books: 


Nonsequitur Foundation 
PO Box 344 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 USA 
or call [fax: (5605) 224-9483 
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Robert Fripp/Brian Eno 
The Essential Fripp And Eno 
Venture CDVE920 (7243 8 39045 2 5) 


21 years on No Pussyfooting (1973) remains a chal- 
lenging album. Closer, in retrospect, to 60s’ 
minimalism’s appetite for repetitive pattern-mak- 
ing or AMM’s densely textured soundscapes, than 
the avant-garde rock it was probably mistaken for 
at the time. Its release was delayed for nearly two 
years “and then effectively buried for several 
more,” according to Fripp. Recorded in Eno’s 
Maida Vale front room in 1972, ‘The Heavenly 
Music Corporation’ seems to have benefited most 
from this digital remastering; now there’s more 
bite, more anguished buzz from the thick slabs of 
multi-layered Fripp guitar and Pedalboard effects; 
the sound field is more expansive and resonant. 
‘Swastika Girls’ is also here, followed by “Wind On 
Water’ and ‘Evening Star’, the title-track of their 
second collaborative album (1975). 

Most fascinating is the rarely heard ‘Healthy 
Colours I—IV’ (21.45) recorded in 1978 for an in- 
tended but unfinished third Fripp & Eno album. 
The African-influenced drum machine and bass 
ostinato could almost be Talking Heads, whose 
albums Eno had begun to produce, influence and 
guest on at that time. Fripp’s guitar loop has a 
Byrne jangle about it, too. The pre-sampling found- 
voice manipulation would be taken further by Eno 
and Byrne on My Life In The Bush Of Ghosts 
(1981) and appear as “indiscretions” on Fripp’s 
underrated Exposure (1979) and League Of Gen- 
tlemen (1981) projects. The general approach is one 
of understatement: several rhythmic and textural 
constituents looped and layered with humour and 
disciplined economy. A pity the currently fashion- 
able drove of heavy handed ambient-minimalists 
didn’t get to hear it in time. 

Chris Blackford 


NEW RELEASES 


Trio Trabant A Roma 
State Of Volgograd 
FMP CD 57 CD 


This live recording from 1991 brings together two 
renowned multi-instrumentalists (Lindsay Cooper 


and Alfred 23 Harth) and a singer known for his 
multiple voices (Phil Minton) under the group ti- 
tle Trio Trabant A Roma. The editing wisely em- 
phasises the relaxed atmosphere of the 
performance: this is an inviting, engaging record- 
ing with a dash of flamboyant cabaret. 

It is also much more. A key feature is the su- 
perb control over its instrumental resources, di- 
vided between electronic and acoustic. Sometimes 
Cooper and Harth sustain a lucid wind duo against 
Minton’s visceral rumblings; at other times, all 
three join ina melodic medley whose elements still 
disconcertingly seem to point in different direc- 
tions. Most exciting to me are those sections where 
the different voices seem to be under the control 
of some other force entirely — breaking down, 
cutting out and letting mechanical hiss or chatter 
cut in. Throughout, the use of electronics is very 
interesting — emphasising, not disguising, its 
mechanical repetitive tendency, but with such force 
and energy that its strangeness is only heightened 
not weakened. This is where control and a certain 
distance in the playing pays off, enabling the set 
to grow from a cool irony through soured melody 
to a devastating and ferocious immediacy towards 
the end of track three, where maximum density is 
achieved and voice and machine fuse. Extremely 
powerful. (FMP: distrib. Cadillac 071 278 7391) 
Nick Couldry 


George Lewis 
Voyager 
Avant Avan 014 CD 


A new work by George Lewis, at last! But those 
who remember him only as a former Braxton 
sideman/technically prodigious trombone player, 
are in for a surprise. Besides being an excellent 
improvisor/composer, Lewis has experimented 
with interactive computer programs for about a 
decade — check his work on Richard Teitelbaum’s 
Concerto Grosso (on Hat Art) and on Daniel 
Scheidt’s Action/Réaction (on Empreintes 
Digitales) — and that’s what Voyager is all about. 
The liner notes are pretty thorough, giving the 
reader a good idea of the hows and whys, so those 
among us who think that Midi parsing is the name 
of a dance are not necessarily in for a tough ride. 
Lewis’ software (the real composition here) is 
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Les Diaboliques 


Les Diaboliques 


lrene Schweizer: Piano 


Joélle Léandre: Bass 
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Monumental NEWS FROM THE NORTH 


SIMON PICARD PAUL ROGERS TONY MARSH 
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Dietmar Diesner: 
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Peter Hollinger: 
Drums 


Violine, Electronics 
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David Moss 
Dense Band 


Texture Time 


David Moss: Voice, 
Drums, Electronics 
John King: Guitar 
Jean Chaine: Bass 
Anthony Coleman: 
Keyboards, Sampling 
Keyboards 


Chockshut 


Chockshut 


Hans Koch: Tenor- & 
Sopransaxophone, Bass- 
Clarinet 

Martin Schitz: El. 5-String 
Cello 

Fredy Studer: Drums 
Jacques Demierre: Piano 
Andreas Marti, Trombone 
Stephan Wittwer, Guitar 


Picard 
Rogers 
Marsh 


News From The North 


Simon Picard:Saxophone 
Paul Rogers: Bass 
Tony Marsh: Drums 


Eugene 
Chadbourne 


Strings 

Eugene Chadbourne: Guitar, 
Dobro, Banjo 

Songs 


Eugene Chadbourne: Guitar, 
Dobro, Banjo, Voice 
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challenged by the trombone and by Roscoe 
Mitchell’s saxophones (four titles each), sometimes, 
especially in the duos with Lewis, actively contrib- 
uting to the action. Since the philosophy it embod- 
ies features some random elements which are 
instrumental in generating the output, this war- 
rants a good deal of unpredictability. 

Yes, but how does it sound? Stimulating, for 
sure; this listener slightly preferred the more dia- 
lectic stance adopted by Mitchell. And I almost for- 
got! There’s also an excellent duo between the two 
‘humans’. 

Giuseppe Colli 


Company 91 

Volume 1/Incus CD16 
Volume 2/Incus CD17 
Volume 3/Incus CD18 


Derek Bailey’s description of Company Week as a 
“building site” where “we get together and make 
something that wasn’t there before,” seems an ap- 
propriate metaphor for these three volumes of se- 
lections from Company Week 1991 in London. To 
my knowledge they represent the most extreme 
recorded evidence of Bailey’s interest in setting up 
challenging improvising contexts that include 
musicians from widely differing musical back- 
grounds, and with significantly differing experi- 
ence of each other and improvisation itself: thus 
we have experienced improvisors Bailey, Paul 
Lovens, John Zorn, Paul Rogers, Pat Thomas and 
Yves Robert playing in various combinations with 
vocalist Vanessa Mackness (a relative newcomer 
at this stage), the classical violinist Alexander 
Balanescu and the American heavy metal/thrash 
guitarist Buckethead. 

Mackness sets out her vocal ‘repertoire’ in the 
memorable opening duet with Balanescu (Volume 
1) including some haunting folk-like flights and 
swoops, but thereafter seems not yet to have de- 
veloped a sufficiently varied vocabulary to make 
a distinctive mark on the Week’s proceedings. A 
year later, however, at the first LMC Festival with 
Barry Guy, her voice was sounding a whole lot stur- 
dier and inventive at this level. 

Buckethead’s approach to improvisation di- 
vided the audience, and I was in the camp that 


found his generally strident, in-yer-face, sod-you-_| 


if-you-can’t-hear-anyone-else-play mentality, a 
pain in the arse. I don’t know whether somebody’s 
been twiddling knobs to balance out the sound, or 
maybe examples of his brashness have simply been 
omitted, but here he sounds in remarkably toler- 
ant and considerate mood. Even his video-game 
barrage in the explosive duet (Volume 1) with Zorn 
at full tilt is carefully deployed; he’s arguably at 
his flexible best in the excellent trio with Balanescu 
and Rogers (Volume 2), where the latter ’s solid bass 
lines anchor the lacerating, and sometimes tem- 
perate, exchanges between guitar and violin. 

Balanescu is nothing short of a revelation. This 
was his first high-profile improvising event and 
he was keen to be open-minded in his approach 
(see Rubberneck 9 for interviews with most of 
Company 91) by not excluding any influence that 
came to him during the performances. Moreover, 
he was not afraid to play melodically in the com- 
pany of musicians who had moved further into 
abstraction, and avoided any possible temptation 
to dabble in extended instrumental techniques. His 
wealth of experience in contemporary composi- 
tion, and even East European folk musics, surfaces 
in many of his contributions which bear the hall- 
mark of a versatile virtuoso. I have no doubt that 
if he were to concentrate more fully on improvisa- 
tion he would establish himself among the first 
class of violinists in this field. 

The two duets between Yves Robert and John 
Zorn (Volume 3) are something special. The only 
thing missing from their incredibly integrated play- 
ing is the visual humour which was always allied 
to the music and not some kind of sideshow at- 
traction. Zorn’s adventurous alto playing is a spar- 
kling break from all that mixed-genre juxtaposition 
stuff he’s overmined. His natural ebullience is the 
perfect companion for the French trombonist’s 
nonchalant resourcefulness. The transitions from 
quiet intricacy to high velocity multiphonics are 
executed with ease and never sound forced or 
meretricious. More from this duo would be much 
appreciated. So too, from the Thomas/Rogers/ 
Lovens trio whose 15-minute piece opens Volume 
2. And, of course, nobody who was there will for- 
get the earsplitting, hilariously theatrical finale by 
Buckethead and Bailey (Volume 3). Hard hats on 
everybody — this is the cutting edge of improv! 
Chris Blackford 
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Georg Graewe 
Chamber Works 1990-92 
Random Acoustics RA003 CD 


Frank Gratkowski/Georg Graewe 
VicissEtudes 
Random Acoustics RA002 CD 


Many players of free improvisation take a keen 
interest in twentieth century classical music. Some- 
times this manifests itself in wishing to use 
compositional methods in organising the music. 
It’s easy for this to become a brake on improv’s 
specific alchemy of musical interaction. Pianist 
Georg Graewe makes the game worth the candle. 

Chamber Works presents three pieces. ‘15 Du- 
ets’, recorded in Cologne in March 1991, pitches 
six musicians against each other: Phil Minton 
(Goons-style vocals), Michael Moore (cool clarinet), 
Ann Le Baron (snappy harp) Georg Graewe (con- 
trolling piano), Hans Schneider (measured bass) 
and Gerry Hemingway (clicketty drums). Graewe 
studies Schoenberg, but — provided you have an 
ear for atonality — his music is pretty, amusing 
and light. ‘Flavours A’ is a trio with Phil 
Wachsmann (violin) and Melvyn Poore (tuba). Like 
Graewe, Wachsmann has long pursued twelve- 
tone improvisation; the results are delicate, dis- 
playing a rhythmic delicacy and precision which 
is quite unique, music as fine-boned as a frog’s 
skeleton, but also blessed with the witty hops of 
the living creature. “Variations Q’ has Graewe’s 
piano joined by Moore’s bass clarinet, Horst 
Grabosch’s trumpet and Ernst Reijseger’s cello. 
Glancing, sparse music with an attractive poise and 
bright instrumental contrasts. 

The duo disc with Frank Gratkowski, the alto 
saxist, is impressive but less likeable. Graewe’s 
study of the Second Viennese School enables him 
to make beautiful combinations of instrumental 
colour: a restricted piano /alto format doesn’t suit 
him. Gratkowski and Graewe are fleet, their rhyth- 
mic sense gobsmackingly refined, but you miss the 
weight of jazz expression. Filigree is all very well, 
but it comes out a bit tame and inadequate, like 
dressing in ruched organdie against a cold wind. 

These compact discs come in nicely understated 
cardboard sleeves and there’s an amusing 
sleevenote exchange between Graewe and John 


Corbett on VicissEtudes that has Graewe squash- 
ing Corbett’s speculations about repetition. 
Ben Watson 


David Moss Dense Band 
Texture Time 
Intakt CD 034 CD 


This is the third album by Dense Band and quite 
possibly the best. It more than recaptures the rhyth- 
mic drive and complexity of Dense Band (1985) 
that was lost a little on Live In Europe (1988), due 
mainly to the lack lustre amplification of some in- 
struments. In particular, Texture Time signals a fur- 
ther development of Moss’ use of live sampling 
and electronics to magnify the impact of that al- 
ready dramatic vocal delivery: ‘Society Of Niches’ 
and “Texture Time’ are fine examples of multiple 
voice improvisations. In fact, those who braved a 
freezing cold November afternoon last year on 
London’s Clapham Junction railway station, will 
already know how confidently the solo David 
Moss manages the technology which gives him 
that extra textural detail. But Texture Time is a 
group effort (the album recruits improv 
keyboardist Anthony Coleman alongside existing 
members Jeane Chaine, bass, and John King, gui- 
tar); only a cohesive, collective approach could 
produce tightly knit improvisations overflowing 
with this level of rhythmic and timbral variety. 
Having said that, nearly all 15 improvisations 
spring from Moss’ pre-arranged ideas, apart from 
songs like “Those Were The Days’ and ‘Delilah’ 
which overlap his My Favorite Things standards 
and covers project. Naturally, these are pretty 
harem-scarem versions of those songs, showcasing 
Moss’ astonishing leaps from register to register 
and his ability to shape time like an origami master 
folds paper. No other improvising vocalist that I 
know of has created such an intense, idiosyncratic 
vocabulary. Texture Time is indispensable. 
Chris Blackford 


David Toop and Max Eastley 
Buried Dreams 
Beyond Dreams RBADCD6 CD/MC 


The eye of your nightmare opens and you find 
yourself in a space that is partly familiar but es- 
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capes your attempts to make sense of it. In fact, a 
dense combination of spaces where close and far, 
large and small, are confused. Suddenly, in this vast 
space of the imagination, you hear human voices 
— as disorientating as the image of the geisha girl 
projected on to a skyscraper’s side in Blade 
Runner's megalopolis, too large to seem fully hu- 
man. After a long time, a new space clears in which 
a few sounds, some vaguely animal, some vaguely 
machine-like, are distilled and then fade slowly. 
This is the type of experience conjured by this ex- 
cellent recording — an experiment in virtual space 
as much as in sound. 

Toop and Eastley have worked together since 
the beginning of their careers: their work was fea- 
tured on either side of New And Rediscovered 
Musical Instruments, a 1975 release on Brian Eno’s 
Obscure label. In the 1990s they have worked 
closely again, performing at the LMC’s swimming 
pool event in 1992 and touring Japan in 1993. Ac- 
companied by a subtly designed and written book- 
let, Buried Dreams is explicitly an ambient album 
issued on a specialist ambient label. To my ears, it 
is more dense, more varied, richer in detail and 
more dramatically shaped than any other ambient 
recording I’ve heard. It points to an interesting fu- 
ture for ambient as it gradually mutates with other 
experimental musics. 

Nick Couldry 


Mike Cooper/Viv Dogan Corringham 
Avant Roots 
Mash CD 002-2 CD 


If you’ve caught this duo in action you'll have a 
good idea what to expect, including the unex- 
pected. Cooper started as an exponent of tradi- 
tional country blues, but for over two decades has 
kept moving, exploring songwriting, the blues/ 
free jazz amalgam of Machine Gun, Company and 
Hawaiian musics, all the while with a growing 
absorption in improvisation, guitar treatments and 
electronics. Viv Corringham makes a challenging 
musical partner with her understanding of, and 
passion for, diverse musics — notably Greek, Turk- 
ish and North African styles. Although some tracks 
here are highly experimental, with tape collages 
and sampling, there are more straightforward 
pieces included. ‘Burning’ shows the influence of 
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Greek vocal stylings over electronic drum rhythms, 
before Cooper pops up on slide. ‘Hard times kill- 
ing floor blues’ is Skip James with a little extra. 
‘Impressions of Africa’ takes the music of Sonny 
Sharrock (his “Blind Willy’ and ‘Portrait of Linda’) 
as a starting point: there are occasional echoes of 
early Linda Sharrock elsewhere. ‘White Powder is 
a desperate, morbid sound — push the random 
button and next might be a song with an African 
pop feel. It’s the variety as well as the command of 
various idioms that makes this duo worth a listen. 
The title might seem weak, but probably sums the 
music up pretty well. 

Gerard F Tierney 


The Berlin Contemporary Jazz Orchestra 
The Morlocks And Other Pieces 
FMP 61 CD 


Will Alexander von Schlippenbach ever get his 
due? Dunno, but those who have missed his work 
with, say, Globe Unity Orchestra or his trio with 
saxophone player Evan Parker and percussionist 
Paul Lovens (both men performing admirably 
here) can have fun catching up with the German 
pianist/composer by listening to this CD. It’s the 
second title by this ensemble, but the first to fea- 
ture Schlippenbach’s music: in this case, six very 
different compositions, all of a very high quality, 
all accommodating — of course — a good deal of 
improvisation. Though individual players have 
their chance to shine (Nobuyoshi Ino, bass, Walter 
Gauchel,tenor saxophone, Henry Lowther and 
Thomas Heberer, trumpets, Jorg Huke, trombone) 
it’s the big picture that really matters. The orches- 
tra is tight but loose, Schlippenbach sharing his 
conducting/piano duties with the excellent Aki 
Takase. Personal favourite: the several layers deep 
jerky minimalism (best I can do) of the title-track. 
Giuseppe Colli 


AMM 
Newfoundland 
Matchless Recordings MRCD23 CD 


The AMM improvising phenomenon approaches 
its third decade. The line-up for this 1992 record- 
ing from the Sound Symposium in Newfoundland 
is Keith Rowe, John Tilbury and Eddie Prévost. In- 


Amm 


... A triumph of the pre-aesthetic over the anaesthetic. 
— Biba Kopf 


eS 


“...we discover breath-taking openness and inventiveness.” 
— Howard Skempton: CD booklet of Newfoundland 


Nearly thirty years on and this meta-musical ensemble continues its unique quest. Now, most of AMM’s 
recorded output is available on CD format - documenting each phase in the development of AMM music 
to date - with most re-releases containing additional material hitherto unheard. 


1966 | AMMMUSIC Cardew/Gare/Prévost/Rowe/Sheaff (ReR AMMCD RER Megacorp/Matchiess) 

“AMM music may initially seem impenetrabie, but it sure as hell penetrates you. Soon tne desired state is instilled in the listener: a rapt vacancy somewhere between supreme 
concentration and utter absentmindedness.” Melody Maker (UK) Re-release (1989) plus additional material of ‘classic’ early AMM sessions. 

1968 THE CRYPT - 12th June 1968 Cardew, Gare/Hobbs/Prévost/Rowe (MRCDOS) 

“The oniy possibility 1s to surrender to the ebb and flow of the pervasive group sound, until, finally you are lost inside it, mesmerised by it. You notice that the detail in the music is 
fascinating, no less tne overall shape of the performance, which remains just out of grasp, like a kind of landscape too powerful to assimilate in its entirety.” 

Melody Maker (UK) - new 1992 double CD edition The Complete Session with material not released before. 

1973-5 TO HEAR AND BACK AGAIN Gare’ Prevost (MRCD03) “The two forgotten giants of jazz.” Melody Maker (UK) - re-released in 1994 with additional material. 


1979 IT HAD BEEN AN ORDINARY ENOUGH DAY IN PUEBLO, COLORADO Rowe/Prévost (ECM/JAPO 60031) CD re-release 1991 
"Music of appalling originality.” jazz Journal (UK) 


1982 3 GENERATIVE THEMES Tilbury/Préevost/Rowe (MRCD06) 
"Together they play completely free of cliches, improvised music of the nighest class which takes the listener into an extra-ordinary sound-world.” ME Sounds (Germany) 
- re-released in 1994 with additional material. 


1984. COMBINE + LAMINATES Tilbury'Rowe: Prevost (P201-4) Pogus Productions LP only 
“To expect reference points like repetitive rhythms or conventional harmonic theory here 1s like expecting recognisable visual images from an abstract painter.” Option (USA) 


1987 THE INEXHAUSTIBLE DOCUMENT de Saram/Rowe Tilbury/Prevost (MRCD1 3) 
“A music desolated by a beauty so bieak and alien to received definitions of the term, yet somehow familiar.” The Wire (UK) - re-released in 1994 with additional material. 


1988 — IRMA - an opera by Tom Phillips AMM plus soloists: (MRCD16) Coxhill/Lorraine/Minton/Mitchell/Pederson/Phillips/Prevost/Rowe/Tilbury 
“For those who love the genre, this 1; a tour de-torce. " Option Magazine (USA) 


1990 THE NAMELESS UNCARVED BLOCK Care ‘Prevost/Rowe/Tilbury (MRCD20) 
“There's reaily nothing else around to which The Nameless Uncarved Block can usefully be compared. It’s another great AMM record, that’s all, and that’s enough.” The Wire (UK) 


1992 NEWFOUNDLAND Tilbury/Rowe/Prevost (MRCD23) unreviewed at time of going to press 


With AMM, their albums are as alike or unalike as trees — David llic 


Distribution: UK Cadillac, Impetus, RER Megacorp, These. GERMANY Open Door. FRANCE Notes Semantic. 
JAPAN jazz & NOW. LITHUANIA Tango. CANADA Marginal ITALY ADN II Megatalogo. 
USA Forced Exposure, NorthCountry. 
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strument credits hardly matter any more, so do not 
appear among the sleevenotes. Like other AMM 
records this one places collective consciousness 
before individual virtuosity. Of course, virtuosity 
is at play here, but after many many years of col- 
laboration it appears so instinctive that we might 
almost take it for granted. ‘Newfoundland’ lasts 
76’ 45”and is a masterwork. You will need to find 
the necessary uninterrupted time from your hec- 
tic, modern lives to give it the full attention it de- 
mands. Listing examples of what happens will only 
spoil the pleasure of its unpredictability, of the ex- 
quisite sense of concentrated, developmental flow. 
Unlike Howard Skempton, I’m happy to think of 
this music more in human terms, less in terms of 
landscape. This is collective creativity at the high- 
est level. 

Chris Blackford 


Etta James 
Mystery Lady: Songs of Billie Holiday 
Private Music /BMG 01005 82114 CD 


Etta James has waited 30 years to make this album. 
After Seven Year Itch and Stickin’ To My Guns 
— heavy Memphis funk — you might think a 
change of direction would be refreshing. Unfortu- 
nately, as with Marvin Gaye’s desire to make a Nat 
Cole-style stand-up-crooner album, you end up 
deciding that perhaps the singer ’s record company 
and managers did know what they were talking 
about. James hasn’t got either the vocal flexibility 
or harmonic imagination to be a jazz singer. 
Whereas on her early R&B hits like ‘Dance With 
Me, Henry’ she’s got an explosive raunch second 
only to Little Richard’s, and on her mid-70s Chess 
classics she could wring your heart out by doing 
country-soul covers of Randy Newman songs, here 
your attention wanders. 

Etta James has a unique voice that combines 
big mama power and a little girl plea with a canni- 
ness that’s astonishing. However, she needs horns 
and a driving rhythm section to unleash her voice 
in its complete majesty. Fans of avant-garde music 
like to think that artists are forever being baulked 
by the moneybags of capitalism; this album shows 
that great roots artists can equally well be baulked 
by their own pretentions to ‘higher’ forms. 

Ben Watson 


hort Cu ts 


SA ZNA Eurasia (LEO LAB CD 001 CD) 

No, not the neighbours beating down the door, but 
‘Camelus Bactrianus’ the percussive first track 
from the first CD in Leo Records’ new LEO LAB 
project. SA ZNA are from Moscow where they (six 
of them) make some of their instruments “out of 
the detritus of our ‘material culture’ found on the 
streets”; others are objects transformed by context 
and creativity; they also use pianos, komungos 
(zithers), percussion, etc. Sonically they’re mostly 
abstract texture-makers — somewhere between 
Conspiracy and Morphogenesis. Their improvis- 
ing is patient, impressively aware of the space be- 
tween sounds and the continuum of sound 
stretching out to silence. They also create an inter- 
esting sense of depth of field: voices and flutes close 
up, piano clusters approaching, receding, on ‘Eura- 
sia’, for example. 


5uu’s Hunger’s Teeth (RéR 5uul CD) 

Imagine Jon Anderson fronting an American avant- 
garde rock group (but maybe he did get close to 
the edge on parts of Tales and Relayer!). Hunger’s 
Teeth is the most exciting rock album I’ve heard 
this year. No, not Anderson exactly, but Robert 
Drake’s vocals do bear a striking resemblance to 
the Yes man’s ‘angelic’ tenor. Is this ‘progressive 
rock’ for the 90s? A celebration of intricately lay- 
ered arrangements and polyrhythmic playing, ef- 
fortlessly combining 70s grandeur with avant-rock, 
contemporary collage and computing — and only 
one track in 11 over six minutes! The musicianship 
(also David Kerman and Sanjay Kumar, plus 
guests) is superb, not showy, always at the service 
of the experimental approach to song structure — 
lots of convoluted instrumental passages that re- 
turn almost miraculously to ‘refrains’. Brilliant. 


Paul Dunmall Double CD (GSLAMCD 207 2CD) 

I’m tired of magazine and radio journalists telling 
me that free jazz is currently ‘unfashionable’ when 
I’ve never been aware that it was ever to the con- 
trary, especially in the UK. Lack of financial reward 
and publicity have always kept the numbers down 
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to a hardcore of exponents seeking new ways of 
pushing jazz to the limits within improvised mu- 
sic. Midlands based reedsman Paul Dunmall is at 
the forefront of these exponents. On this generous 
collection you can hear him in quartet and trio com- 
binations with regular UK collaborators Paul 
Rogers (bass), Tony Levin (drums) and Simon 
Picard (tenor), who are joined by Jon Corbett (cor- 
net) and John Adams (guitar) for the excellent 25- 
minute sextet piece ‘Apocalypse Now And Then’. 
‘Scramasax’, especially, shows Dunmall and 
Picard’s interacting tenors at their melodically ser- 
pentine best, with the characteristically efferves- 
cent Levin providing support. The trio disc 
features Dunmall on C melody, tenor, baritone and 
soprano saxes. Newcomers to Paul’s work will find 
this double helping full of impassioned and ap- 
proachable playing that doesn’t give a shit if it’s in 
or out of fashion. 


Wachsmann/Jacobsen/Brighton/Mattos/Taylor 
Eleven Years From Yesterday (Bead CD01/FMR 
CD02-011988 CD) I’m sorry to say that this is the 
first time I’ve encountered these British based mu- 
sicians in this particular line-up. Eleven Years was 
recorded in 1988, 12 years after their first gigs as a 
quartet; pianist (and sometimes manic harpsi- 
chordist) Peter Jacobsen was the latest recruit, prob- 
ably best known for his work with Bobby Wellins. 
These seven improvisations are of an evenly high 
standard. The subtle control of dynamics is one of 
their most impressive features: the sudden build 
up of dense, contrapuntal strands which seem to 
loosen imperceptibly for Trevor Taylor’s vibes to 
apply bright, pointillistic dabs of colour. Sited at 
opposite ends of the sound stage, Phil 
Wachsmann’s violin and Marcio Mattos’ cello 
frame the proceedings; whether by frantic pizzi- 
cato or plangent, textural glissandi their rapport 
lends the music a special presence. Ian Brighton's 
restrained electric guitar forms the third part of the 
sensitive string trio at the heart of the group’s 
sound. This is exceptional work from a quintet that 
deserves greater recognition. Somebody round ‘em 
up again and record a new set! (Available from 
Soundworld Records — Tel: 0245 490250) 


The (EC) Nudes Vanishing Point (RéR N1 CD) 
There’s not much idiomatically that escapes the 


attention of The (EC) Nudes who comprise the con- 
siderable talents of Amy Denio, Wadi Gysi and 
Chris Cutler, with occasional help from Robert/ 
Bob Drake (of the 5uu’s). Vanishing Point, their 
debut album, moves comfortably from its experi- 
mental rock base to embrace folk, Latin, jazz and 
new wave styles. But this is not more facile eclecti- 
cism masquerading as innovation. Any genre-hop- 
ping that occurs, occurs within tightly structured 
songs that blend and twist their parts to attain a 
satisfying whole. The cautionary tone of Cutler’s 
texts balances out well against the folky lightness 
of Denio’s vocals, especially on ‘Yippee’ where 
there’s even time for a spot of barn dance merri- 
ment. Gysi’s electric guitar is an exciting, capri- 
cious personality, veering from measured rhythmic 
playing to blissful dissonance. Cutler, who is still 
one of rock’s great undersung drummers, sounds 
as right and as unassuming as ever, bolstering the 
density of some pieces with radio and electronics 
manipulation. Adventurous dancefloor movers 
should also find something here to satisfy that crav- 
ing. Avant-rock seldom sounded this imaginatively 
bright and breezy. 


Schweizer/Nicols/Léandre Les Diaboliques (Intakt 
CD 033 CD) 19 short improvisations recorded in 
Paris, 1993. Maggie Nicols breathes an immediate 
humanity into this music. She’s one of the relatively 
few improv vocalists who successfully combines 
jazz-influenced and extended vocal techniques 
with language(s) that carries social / political / per- 
sonal poignancy. For example, there’s a Scottish 
accent (she was born in Edinburgh) for conversa- 
tional / youthful reverie, a pseudo posh one for rip- 
ping the piss out of toffs/Tories, and an ironic, 
theatrical tone for the homespun politicizing / phi- 
losophizing: ‘Freedom’ beautifully encapsulates 
the variety of Nicols-personas. Also expect 
snatches of popular song and phrases in foreign 
tongues — French being the most recognisable. 
Iréne Schweizer (piano) and Joélle Léandre (bass) 
provide the receptive and fertile instrumental con- 
texts in which those personas dwell so effectively. 
Lyrical, wickedly playful, austere, their contribu- 
tions, like Nicols’, have that robust quality which 
tells you you’re listening to experienced 
improvisors whose resources run deep. R 

Chris Blackford 
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.. . Short ideas repeated 


Massage the brain .. . 
Robert Ashley, 1979 


